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Every Building built by 
the Kahn System is fire- 
proof, enduring, and accu- 


mulates strength with age. 


The Kahn System is a method of building based on organized engi- 
neering skill, experience and facilities for meeting ever require- 
ment of reinforced concrete construction in the most efficient and 
economical way;. 

By the Kaha System construction work of any magnitude is handled complete 
from start to. finish-within the shortest possible time limit. It brings brains, 
engineering skill and experience, inventive genius, capital and manufacturing 
facilities to bedr in the solution of your construction problems. 

It relieves owners.of all care and trouble and co-operates fully with 
architects and.contractors in the execution of work. 


We insure ‘quality and ‘prompt de- 
livery by manufacturing .our own rein- 
forcing material, including the. patented 
Kahn Trussed’, Bar, Kalin Rib. Metal, 
Cup-Bar, and Kahn Metal Lath. 


If request is made on — letter head, a ‘copy of 
“ The T pical Factory ” will be sen t free. Write for 
S°Ry of * Mills and Factories’ rand Bulletin No. 5, 
hat Reinforced Concrete Is.” 
' Trussed Concrete Steel Company 
Congress Street 
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On your vacation rambles in out-of-the-way places, do you ever hit upon 
a household that needs a little more and a little better reading matter ? 

Do you want to open for them a new window on the great wide world 
outside ? 

Then why not give them cause to remember your visit with long-continued 
and oft-recurring gratitude by sending them THE INDEPENDENT? It 
will cost you only $1.00 to send it from now till February |, 1908. 























TO THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York 


Enclosed find $1.00 for The Independent until February 1, 1908, 
to be sent to 
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| SCHOOLS, 


MassaCcHUsETTs, Merrimac. 

Whittier School for Girls Sat the, suet there a 

dy ag tr pce ceemeees 
Mrs. ANNIB Baackerr Russa.., Principa 


THE DR. HOLBROOK naan pan 


OSSLNING-ON-HUDSON, N. 
4lst year begins: { = new bore éprember ith ~~ % 


ROANOKE “ounce 


mercial Course. ierman 
bm mee fer = ‘eeeons saan eatemnen. Mountain 
location. Six Churches ; no bar-rooms. 


Catalogue free. Address The President, Salem, ve 


Rardant 

















n-on-the-Del 


New Jersey, 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE—Our first aim 
is to make strong, manly, 
mentally, morally. .  Geilegs and business paration. Boys’ 
summer camp in Canada. Illustrated boo ms school paper. 


Rev. T. H. LANDON, A M..D-D. 

MAJOR T. D. TTANDOK, Commandant. 
WAYLAND ACADEMY £8 S0rxs 
AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Thorough courses. Modern, well-equipped buil 
Athletic field. Music and elocution in my Expenses 
Moderate. Address Epwiy P. Brown, » Beaver ‘Dam, Wis. 


The Mackenzie School 


Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson 








Fall Session, September 18th 


Catalog on Application 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D., Director 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 

78d year begins Sept, 18th, 1907, Endowed college-preparatory. 
Certificates to college. Advance courses for high-school 
graduates and others. Art and music. Experienced 
teachers. Native French and German. New brick gymna- 
sium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field- 
hockey, ete. Steam and- electricity. Healthful location, 
within 30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views 
addreas WHEATON SEMINARY. Norton. Maas 





The SECRET 


at home. Only barbers used 
to have clippers, but now 
they’re ming as com- 
mon in homes a8 a comb 
or a curler—and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and 
your boy’s hair. Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes ‘‘woolly.’’ Try 
hardware stores for Coates ‘‘Easy-R: .’ If they 


haven't them send to us. Send name ‘on postal f-r prices, ete, 
COATES CLIPPER CO. - + «+ _ Worcester, Mass. 





Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 
Lightest, 
Best Luggage. 


rtlandt St 








ST. PAULS SCHOOL 


for 
Seg ht: poe. For cat- 














WROUGHT IRON 
FENCE 
And Entrance Gates 


WIRE FENCING 
Ornamental Iron Work Tree~ 
Guards, Lawn Furniture Etc 
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CARROLL Saget SANITARIUM 


40 — ad = train from Wash- 
G. H. WRIGHT, M.D., Forest 
Glen, ae 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


ciding. C. SPENCER KINNBY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
Select class of nervous and mental tients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y. State Hospital; visit before de- 


MANSION HOUSE irc. 


Heights 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates. 
Coolest location in the Mo a of New York. 
VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 











SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


WHITE SULPHUR ysrabiisam 


ESTABLISHMENT 
NOW OPEN. 
Highest award at Paris Exposition in 1900 and St. Louie 
Exposition in 1904. 


PAVILION. HOTEL and COTTAGES 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


‘Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS. 


Broadway and llth Street 
New York City 





WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 





Hotel Sweetwater 


BEDFORD SPRINGS, MASS. 


OPENED MAY 29 
Modern in all its appointments. Automobilists shou! 
not fail to stop here en route to their summer homes. 


CHARLES E. PHENIX, Proprietor 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - = «= Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Offic: 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 

Single Copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelone. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return, Authors should preserve a copy. 





JULY NUMBER READY. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A QUARTERS REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Principat ConreENTS. 


OHN WATSON. By Sir Edward Russell. 
IVINE ew E. By Prof. Henry Jones, 


LL.D., F. 
DIVINE IMMANENCE 9% ge CHRISTIAN 
OSE. By Prof. C. M’Giffert 
THE SUFFICIENCY OF “THE CHRISTI AN 
ETHIC. By  ~ Right Rev. Charles F. 
D’Arcy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Clogher. 
THE FREE CATHOLIC IDEAL. By Rev. J. 


Lloyd Thom 
THE ARTICLES OF RELIGION FROM AN 
ag SICA POINT OF VIEW. By Rev. 


Huntington, D.D. 
ISTIAN DEITY? By James 


wHd. is THE C 

ollie 

RELIGION AND CITIZENSHIP IN EARLY 
ROM By W. Warde Fowler, M.A. 

CHARACTER AND C CITIZENSHIP IN DANTE. 

athes 

THE P RELIGION OF THE PEOPLE. By Canon 
S. A. Barnett, M.A. 

ae. Phi x YOU? The Child’s Answer. By 

f. J. J. Findlay. 
with "Dieimasions, Signed Reviews and Bibliog- 
raphy. 


Each_ issue comprises 240 pages, 75 cents post 
free. Yearly subscriptions $2.50 post free. 

Subscriptions are booked and single copies sold 
by G. E. Stechert & Co., 129-133 West Twentieth 
Street, New York; The American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston; from all good 
booksellers, or direct from the publishers, i 
liams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Gar- 
dcn, London, W. C., England. 














Helps the Wagon = 
the Hill 


The load seems lighter—Wagon 
and team wear longer—You make 
more moncy, and have more time 
to make money, when wheels are 


greased with 


ica Axle Grease 


—The longest wearing and most 
satisfactory lubricant in the world. 
STANDARD OIL CO. 


Incorporated 











BINDERS * hold thirteen copies of Tue 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent 
130 Fulton Street, New York: 
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Will You Be a Founder of a Second 
Ocean Grove on Long Island.? 


An Association has been organized to establish a summer colony and Assembly work at 
Stony Brook, Long Island, similar to Chautauqua and Ocean Grove, but on broader lines. The 
following are the incorporators : 

Rev J, F. Carson, D. D. 

Rev. J. M. Farrar, D. D. 

Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D. 

Robt. T. Stokes, Esq. 

Rev. D. D. MacLaurin, D. D. 

Benj. F. Knowles, Esq. Samuel H. Coombs, Esq. 

Rev. T. W. Campbell, B. D, Theo, J. Van Horen, C. P. A. 
Jasper T. Dunham, Esq. 


Rev. Newell Woolsey Wells, D. D. 
Wm. R. Hoople, Esq. 

F. D. Arthur, Esq. 

Rev. J. O. Wilson, D. D. 

Chas. Francis, Esq. 


While it is a beneficent enterprise, it is wpon a business basis and it 
WILL BE FOUND AN EXCEPTIONAL INVESTMENT. » 

The property is so located as to make it attractive as a site for summer homes and would 
be a profitable holding, even without the attractions of the Assembly. High elevation. Park 
onshore. Very accessible. Excellent train service. Less than an hour and a quarter to New 
York. Commutation rate very low. Shares are $100 each, which may be paid in installments. 
For full particulars send for handsome booklet just issued. 


STONY BROOK ASSOCIATION, 200 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
{~ Christian Workers Wanted to Represent the Association in TLeir Own Locality. 








IDLE MONEY 
SHOULD EARN A% 





Instead of keeping unemployed the funds 
you expect to have use for later, let them 
bear earnings at 5% until such time as you 
are ready for them. We can handle your 
temporary investments as profitably for you 
as more permanent accounts— 


PAYING 5% PER YEAR 


Told by 
The Laundry Bag 


“A weekly expense—frayed edges 
and split button-holes.” Why not 
cut out the expense, and be neat all 
the time? 

Weer LITHOLIN Waterproofed 

Linen Collars and Cuffs 
Look. like linen because they are linen. Per- 
fect for summer wear—unaffected by heat or 
perspiration. They cannot wilt, and when 
wiped with damp cloth are as clean and white 
as when new. Cut in all the latest fashion- 
able styles. Free illustrated booklet on re- 
quest, 

Collars 25ce. ~- Culfs 5%c. 
Ifyour dealer cannot supply you, send usatyle, size anil how 
many, with remittance, and we will forward, postpaid. 

The Fiberloid Company 
Dept. 32. 7 Waverly Place, New York 


for each day left with us. We have never 
paid less than 5% during the 15 years our 
business has been established. Funds may 
be withdrawn at any time without loss of 
earnings, which are remitted by check 
quarterly or semi-annually or compounded. 


Conducted under Supervision of 

NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 
and regularly examined by them. 

Patrons in all parts of the United States 
and many in foreign countries. Among 
same are many prominent merchants, man- 
ufacturers and professional men. Our 
business is entirely 











non-speculative aon ‘ 


‘Assets. $1,750,000 appeals to all careful 


investors. 

Let us send you full 
particulars. Probably 
we can refer you to 
some one in your lo- 
cality. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


19 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 
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Survey of the World 


At the President’s sum- 
Tariff Revision mer home, on the 17th, 

tariff revision was the 
subject of discussion. Among those 
present were the President, Senator 
Hopkins and H. E. Miles, the latter rep- 
resenting the Wisconsin Tariff Revision 
League. The following brief report, 
published by the Associated Press, is re- 
garded as official: 

“Senator Hopkins, on leaving Oyster Bay, 
said that the conclusion was reached that no 
tariff revision should be undertaken until after 
the next Presidential election. ‘It would be 
suicidal to the Republican party,’ the Senator 
added, ‘to undertake a revision of the tariff 
during the next Congress. After the Presiden- 


tial election I believe it will be the duty of © 


the Republican party to revise the tariff, and 
that it will be done.’ Mr. Hopkins remarked 
that he believed such an argument would ap- 
peal to and be accepted by the Republican ré 
visionists in all parts of the country.” 

Some think that a general discussion of 
the tariff question in Congress next win- 
ter cannot be avoided. The agreement 
with Germany, which is opposed by 
many strict protectionists, will be one 
text for such a discussion, and the new 
treaty of reciprocity with Germany (in- 
volving, it is said, a reduction of about 
20 per cent.) will be another. Moreover, 
the Democrats will probably insist upon 
a tariff debate with the purpose of pro- 
viding material for use in the approach- 
ing national campaign. The concessions 
granted to Germany in the agreement 
(which is now in force) may be taken to 
the courts because of a decision-of Judge 
Somerville, of the Board of Appraisers, 
last week, against the acceptance of cer- 
tain valuations made in accordance with 
the agreement’s provisions concerning 
“export prices” as a basis for the impo- 
sition of duties. 


Mr. ‘Bépen on he After the completion 
itil’ Lenten of his journey around 
the world, Mr. Bryan 
publicly advocated Government owner- 
ship of trunk or interstate railways and 
State ownership of branch lines which do 
not cross State boundaries. This ex- 
cited the opposition of prominent Demo- 
crats, especially in the South. On the 
20th, he published a long statement, say- 
ing that Government regulation must 
first be tried and that there is no desire 
anywhere to make Government owner: 
ship an issue in 1908. In this statement 
he says: 


“Government ownership is not an immediate 
issue. A large majority of the people still 
hope for effective regulation. While they so 
hope they will not consider Government own- 
ership. While many Democrats believe, and 
Mr. Bryan is one of them, that public owner- 
ship of railroads offers the ultimate solution 
of the problem, still those who believe that the 
public will finally in self-defense be driven to 
ownership, recognize that regulation must be 
tried under the most favorable circumstances 
before the masses will be ready to try a more 
radical remedy. 

“Regulation cannot be sufficiently tried 
within the next year. There is no desire any- 
where to make Government ownership an issue 
in 1908. Mr. Bryan fully agrees with those 
who believe that it would be unwise to turn 
attention from regulation, on which the peo-, 
ple are ready to act, to Government owner- 
ship, on which the people are not ready to act. 
To inject the Government ownership question 
into the next campaign would simply give rep- 
resentatives of the railroads a chance to dodge 
the issue of regulation and deceive the public.” 


So far, he continues, the railroads have 
been successful in preventing effective 
Federal regulation, and State regulation 
has as a rule been restrained by the Fed- 
eral courts. The new law is inadequate. 
Railroads profit pecuniarily by both the 
stoppage of rebates and the prohibition 
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of passes, “but extortionate rates still ex- 
ist,’ and the railroads seek to deprive 
States of authority and to centralize all 
regulation in Congress. “The Republi- 
can party is as impotent to regulate the 
railroads as it is to exterminate the 
Trusts and to reform the tariff.” The 
Democratic party, Mr. Bryan says, must 
resist encroachments upon the authority 
of the States; it must insist upon the ex- 
ercise of Federal power for the regula- 
tion of interstate commerce, and upon 
the exercise by State authority of all the 
power vested in the States: 

“The Democratic party has in three national 
campaigns demanded effective railroad regula- 
tion, while the Republican National platforms 
have been silent on the subject. The President 
has partly adopted the Democratic view on 
this subject, but so far the Republican leaders 
have resolutely opposed it. The President is 
helping to educate the people up to the need 
of railroad regulation, but his party, under its 
present leadership, i is powerless to accomplish 
this or any other important reform. 

“If the Democratic party will clearly and 
unequivocably demand: First, the ascertaining 
of the value of all the railroads ; second, the 
preventing of overcapitalization, and third, the 
reduction of rates to a point where they will 
yield only a reasonable return on the real 
value of the roads, it will commend itself, not 
only to Democrats, but to those Republicans 
who have been led to study the railroad ques- 
tion.” 

Js 


Dispatches from Washing- 
ton assert that the com- 
plaint in the Government's 
suit against the Powder Trust will be 


Prosecution 
of Trusts 


filed this week at Wilmington, Del. As . 


in the proceedings against the Tobacco 
Trust, application will be made for a dis- 
solution of the combination, and the ap- 
pointment of receivers for several of the 
leading corporations will be suggested. 
The defendants, it is announced, will be 
twenty-seven companies (including near- 
ly all those which make ordinary gun- 
powder, smokeless powder or dynamite) 
and twenty persons. Among these indi- 
vidual defendants will be United States 
Senator Du Pont and other members of 
the Du Pont family. It is alleged that 
the combination has exacted excessive 
prices from the Government as well as 
from consumers generally. In an ad- 
ditional answer to the Government’s com- 
plaint in the pending suit for a dissolu- 
tion of the Standard Oil Company (the 
defendant’s exceptions having been over- 


ruled), the company makes a sweeping 
denial of all the charges concerning re- 
bate favoritism, conspiracy, attempts to 
establish a monopoly, etc. Indict- 
ments against what is callé@-the Theater 
Trust were recently dismissed in New 
York on the ground that the business of 
providing theatrical amusements was 
neither trade nor commerce, and that 
therefore the combination was not an ille- 
gal one. It is now stated by persons 
controlling the combination that they are 
forming a corporation, to be capitalized 
at $100,000,000, for the purchase of thea- 
ters in Europe and other parts of the 
world, and that these theaters will be con- 
ducted by the existing combination in 
this country. One of the independent 
managers here, Harrison Grey Fiske, as- 
serts that- the aims of the combination 
have been exclusively commercial, and 
that it has been a curse to the drama. 
The projected expansion is disapproved 
in London by Beerbohm Tree, Sir 
Charles Wyndham and others. In the 
cases of the twenty-three prominent citi- 
zens of Toledo recently sentenced to be 
imprisoned in the workhouse, execution 
of sentence has been suspended pending 
appeal to the higher courts. 
& 

Dr. Edward R. Taylor, 
dean of the Hastings 
Law School, has been 
elected Mayor of San Francisco by the’ 
Supervisors. After Schmitz had been 
sentenced to be imprisoned for five years, 
the Supervisors appointed one of their 
own number, Dr. Charles Boxton, to be 
Acting Mayor. Boxton had confessed to 
the grand jury that he accepted a bribe 
in the telephone case, and after his ap- 
pointment he testified in court to that 
effect, in the trial of Louis Glass, vice- 
president of the Pacific States Telephone 
Company. His appointment being only 
a temporary one, District - Attorney 
Langdon, Mr. Heney and others engaged 
in the prosecution proposed that a 
Mayor should be nominated by a con- 
vention of. thirty delegates, fifteen of 
these to be chosen by the labor unions 
and fifteen by the commercial organiza- 
tions of the city. This proposition was 
rejected by the unions and by all but one 
of the commercial organizations. Where- 
upon the prosecutors selected Dr. Tay- 


San Francisco’s 
New Mayor 
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lor, who, before his election or appoint- 
ment by the Board, became a. Supervisor 
in the place made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Boxter. Then the prosecutors 
(who had controlled the municipal gov- 
ernment by controlling the confess:ng 
Supervisors) announced that their atten- 
tion would thereafter be confined to the 
trials in court. Dr. Taylor was born in 
Illinois and is sixty-eight years old. Be- 
ginning his life work as a printer, he af- 
terward was quite successful in the prac- 
tice of medicine, and then became a 
lawyer. As a member ‘of the Board of 
Freeholders, in 1898, he framed the city’s 
present charter. He is well known as a 
member of civic bodies, the author of 
technical works, and a writer of verse. 
In national politics he is a Democrat. 
He promises to be strictly non-partisan 
as a Mayor, and to use all available 
power for the preservation of order. 
Schmitz, now in jail, holds that he him- 
self cannot lawfully be superseded until 
the judgment against him shall have been 
confirmed by the court of last resort. 
Chief of Police Dinan (now under in- 
dictment) says he will recognize no one 
but Schmitz as Mayor. Dr. Taylor will 
appoint new Supervisors and remove 
corrupt officers of departments. Schmitz 
intends to make appointments, and thus 
there will be a controversy for the courts. 
When Schmitz was sentenced he abused 
the judge and gave notice that he should 
be a candidate for re-election in Novem- 
ber. At the trial of Glass, last week, E. 
J. Zimmer, another vice-president of the 
same telephone company, refused to tes- 
tify or to be sworn, and was sent to jail 
for contempt. 
ad 

Secretary Garfield, Land Commis- 
Cases sioner Ballinger and _ Forester 

Pinchot were guests at a banquet, 
last week, in Portland, Ore., and one of 
the subjects mentioned in the speeches 
was the grant of public lands in that 
State to the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company. It has been alleged that the 
lands are withheld from sale, in violation 
of the terms of the granting act. Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain said the company had 
not kept faith with the people, and that 
the lands ought to be restored to them. 
It is reported that evidence relating to 
the matter will be laid before a grand 
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jury. At Cheyenne, Wyo., on the 
2oth, in the Federal Court, E. M. Hol- 


- brook, a millionaire; E. E. Lonabaugh, 


a prominent attorney, and Robert Mc- 
Philamey were found guilty of conspir- 
ing to defraud the Government of coal 
lands in Sheridan County——The names 
of all the persons indicted at Denver, 
about a month ago, for land frauds are 
gradually becoming known, owing to ar- 
rests made in several cases. Denver 
newspapers publish the following list of 
indicted persons residing in Milwaukee, 
St. Louis and other places who are ac- 
cused of obtaining coal lands by fraud in 
Routt County: 

Milwaukee: James M. Pereles, millionaire, 
president of the Citizens’ Trust Company, pres- 
ident of Wisconsin Coal Mining Company; 
Guy D. Goff, formerly prosecuting attorney; 
Charles T. Hunter, formerly county jydge; 
Henry M. Benjamin, millionaire coal operator ; 
Charles E; Conright, lawyer and vice-president 
of Citizens’ Trust Company; Chauncey L. 
Jones, lawyer; C. S. Carter, Walter Johnson, 
Henry J. Wehr. 

St. Louis: L. M. Rumsey, president of the 
Rumsey Manufacturing Company; William 
Baer, attorney; F. P. Fay, promoter; Charles 
H. Dodge, Mrs. Anna Dodge. 

Allan G. Wallihan, Colorado, naturalist and 

author of books about animals; Ruth Walli- 
han Morse, Des Moines, Ia., his daughter; F 
H. Wallihan, Colorado; John Boyd Wallihan, 
Colorado, 
All these persons assert that they are in- 
nocent, and that the Government was not 
defrauded in the cases cited. The value 
of the lands in Routt County is said to 
be $2,000,000. Marion R. Biggs, 
convicted in Oregon, has been sentenced 
to be imprisoned for ten months. 


& 


Attempts to enforce 
Rue -Cuamerens. i, North Carolina a 
in North Carolina . 
new law affecting 
railway passenger rates have led to a 
sharp conflict between the Federal Court 
and the courts and execttive officers of 
the State. This law makes the maximum . 
rate 2} cents per mile, and the rate has 
been from 3 to 3} on the lines of the 
Southern Railway, the arrest and con- 
viction of whose agents have caused the 
controversy. These agents, as instructed 
by the company, sold tickets at the old 
rates. Some weeks ago, in response to 
an application from several companies. 
Judge Jeter C. Pritchard, of the United 
States Circuit Court (formerly Senator), 
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granted an injunction forbidding en- 
forcement of the law by the State au- 
thorities until he could ascertain whether 
the new rate was confiscatory and there- 
fore in violation of the Constitution. 
Week before last, Judge P. F. Long, at 
Raleigh, directed a grand jury to indict 
agents who demanded the old rates. For 
this he was publicly commended by Gov- 
ernor Glenn, who, in letters to fifteen 
Superior Court Judges, asserted that the 
Federal Court had no right to interfere 
with enforcement of the statute. Thomas 
Green, the agent at Raleigh, was in- 
dicted and arrested.. When it became 
‘known that application had beén made 
to Judge Pritchard for a writ of habeas 
corpus in Green’s behalf, Judge Long 
ordered that Green be delivered into the 
custody of the court. As the writ, if 
granted, must issue against Judge Long, 
and because it was said that the Governor 
would support him in disobeying it, the 
application was withdrawn. Green was 
convicted, but was fined only $5, owing 
to his promise to obey the law. This 
promise cost him his position as agent. 
At about the same time, in Asheville. 
J. H. Wood and O. C. Wilson, agents, 
were arrested and prosecuted in the 
police court, where, on the 18th, they 
were found guilty and sentenced to serve 
thirty days with the county chain gang. 
Wood is an Alderman: Judge Pritchard 
issued a writ of habeas corpus directing 
the sheriff to bring the two men before 
him. The hearing on this writ was 
closed on the 2oth. At this writing it is 
expected that Judge Pritchard will hold 
that the criminal provisions of the statute 
are unconstitutional, and will order the 
release of the men. Governor Glenn and 
the State judges contend that the law 
should be obeyed and enforced until the 
court of last resort declares it to be at 
variance with the Constitution, and that 
the controversy should be carried up to 
the United States Supreme Court on ap- 
peal in the usual way, without a resort to 
injunctions. The proceedings have been 
marked by much bitterness, and Gov- 
ernor Glenn has promised to support 
State judges and sheriffs with the militia. 
A similar controversy has arisen in Vir- 
ginia, where Judge Pritchard has 
granted an injunction against the execu- 
tion of an order from the State Corpora- 
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tion Commission, making the maximum 
passenger rate 2 cents a mile. It is pre- 
_dicted that this injunction will be dis- 
obeyed by the State authorities. In a 
statement concerning the recent report 
on the Harriman railways, Chairman 
Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, says: “Whether any of these 
transactions were in violation of the 
criminal provisions of the Anti-Trust 
law, it is doubtless true that Mr. Harri- 
man secured immunity by being called as 
a witness. It seems to be conceded on 
all sides that there was no ground for 
criminal prosecution.” Some who com- 
ment upon Mr. Knapp’s opinion recall 
the assertions made by Washington cor- 
respondents of prominent newspapers, a 
few days after Mr. Harriman testified, 
that counsel had purposely avoided ques- 
tioning him about the San Pedro con- 
tract and some other matters in order 
that he might not acquire immunity as 
to these transactions. Owing to the 
enactment of a two-cent law in Wiscon- 
sin, Chairman Barnes, of the Railroad 
Commission, has resigned. Railroad 
Comunissioner Colquitt, of Texas, says 
that the new anti-pass law will cut off 
$3,000,000 worth of free transportation 
per annum in that State. 


& 


Reports by telegraph 
from Central America 
are of all kinds, and it 
seems impossible to get the truth. Sai- 
vador, we are told, expects to be attacked 
by Nicaragua within fifteen ‘days. From 
Panama comes the story that Salvador 
will invade Nicaragua with a powerful 
army. But President Zelaya’s Minister 
at Washington, Sefior Corea, said on the 
17th: “There will be no war; the con- 
tinuance of peace in Central America is 
certain.” It is understood that our Gov- 
ernment would be glad to see a confer- 
ence of the five republics held in Wash- 
ington, for agreement upon a peace 
treaty approved by the United States and 
Mexico. In one report from Washing- 
ton the unexpected assertion is made that 
this is what President Zelaya seeks and 
that his Minister of Foreign Affairs is 
now asking for it. Fearing Zelaya, and 
believing that he recently violated the 
new treaty of Amapala, Salvador and 
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Guatemala, it is said, oppose the project 
of calling such a conference. An im- 
pression still prevails that Zelaya’s pur- 
pose is to consolidate the republics and 
to rule over them in person or by proxy. 

It was officially announced on the 
16th in the Chamber of Deputies at 
Brussels that Venezuela had avowed her 
intention not to abide by The Hague 
tribunal’s award of about $2,000,000 to 
Belgian creditors. 


The third plenary session of 
the Hague Conference was 
held on July 13th, but no 
business of importance as yet has been 
transacted by the Conference as a whole. 
The committee on the reception of ad- 
dress of petitions presented a large num- 
ber of resolutions from various peace as- 
sociations, religious bodies, etc., of differ- 
ent countries. Count Nelidoff, president 


The Hague 
Conference 


of the Conference, expressed sympathy 
with the aims and ideals of the numer- 
ous petitioners, but said that many of 
them .seem to have a misunderstanding 
of the Powers of the Conference, which 
was merely occupied with the study of 


international law, and was certainly not 
able to control international politics. The 
report of the Commission on Red Cross 
Regulations was presented by Louis Re- 
nault, of France, and adopted unanimous- 
ly. It contains no radical innovations, 
but provides for the immunity of hospi- 
tal ships duly marked and identified. The 
Persian and Turkish delegates object- 
ed, as usual, to the use of the Cross, the 
Christian emblem, as an _ international 
symbol. Very little progress has been 
made in the various commissions toward 
the formulation of international rules, 
because there are so many reservations 
and amendments as to seriously weaken 
and practically impede any action. The 
proposals for the immunity of property 
at sea, discussed by the fourth commis- 
sion, have all been voted down. Dr. 
Louis M. Drago, of Argentina, in dis- 
cussing the doctrine which goes by his 
name, opposed the modified form of it 
presented by Mr. Choate, which permits 
the use of armed force in compelling 
compliance with the decision of a court 
of arbitration. He argued that as all 
civilized states had abolished imprison- 
ment for debt, so bond collecting by 
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blockade and occupation should be for- 
bidden in international affairs. The adop- 
tion of such a resolution would be con- 
trary to the purpose of the Conference, 
for it would add another legitimate cause 
for war. If coercion was permitted after 
arbitration, the Monroe Doctrine: would 
be imperiled. Spain presented a declara- 
tion in which she claims credit for hav- 
ing worked for the. admission of the 
Latin-American states to The Hague, and 
expresses her sympathy with the doctrine 
of Dr. Drago. A further discussion of 
the question was postponed until July 
23d. It appears doubtful if Great Brit- 
ain’s proposal for the limitation of arma- 
ments will ever be brought before the 
plenary session. The peace lobby at The 
Hague, in which W. T. Stead and Bar- 
oness von Suttner are conspicuous, loudly 
express thru their meetings and period- 
icals their dissatisfaction and disappoint- 
ment with the futility of the Conference. 
& 

Signor Nunzio Nasi, 
ex - Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, was 
arrested July 17th charged with em- 
bezzling $500,000 from the State Treas- 
ury. Under-Secretary Lombardo is in- 
volved in the same charge, and both men 
are incarcerated in the Regina Coeli 
prison. Impeachment proceedings were 
initiated by the Chamber of Deputies, 
and the trial is being conducted before 
the Senate sitting as a High Court. 
Signor Nasi took oath to his innocence 
before the Chamber and professes to wel- 
come the inquiry as the means of vindica- 
tion. The people of Sicily are tumult- 
uously expressing their confidence in 
him. He was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies from Trapani after his im- 
peachment, and rioting occurred in 
many parts of Sicily. At Palermo meet- 
ings were held in spite of police prohibi- 
tion, at which red flags were prominent 
and shouts of “Down with the Govern- 
ment” were mingled with “Hurrah for 
the Republic” and even “Hurrah for the 
Sicilian Republic.” Troops attempting to 
disperse the mob were fired upon from 
the windows, and in the street-fighting 
many persons were severely wounded. 
The Government has declared a state of 
siege and suppressed telegraphic and tel- 
ephonic communcation——A radical 
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change in the municipal government of 
Rome is the result of the last election, 
when twenty-five of the thirty vacancies 
in the Municipal Council were filled by 
Socialists, Republicans and Radicals, in- 
cluding many extreme and violent anti- 
clericals. Five candidates of the Mod- 
erate party, formerly in power, were re- 
elected. Besides anti-clericalism, the 
chief factor in the campaign was the high 
cost of living, particularly of house rent, 
for which the blame is laid upon the 
landlords and moneyed classes. A new 
election has been called for, and the 
Syndic and Junta of the Roman munici- 
pality have resigned. A royal commis- 
sion will administer the affairs of the city 
until the new election. In the evening 
of the election day mobs ran thru the 
streets waving red flags and shouting 
“Death to the Pope” and “Down with the 
priest rule.” Many priests were beaten 
and a dozen propaganda students were 
roughly handled. Since the latter are 
foreigners, including English, Irish and 
American students, it may lead to inter- 
national complication. 
s 


General Alikhanoff was blown to 
Russia pieces by a bomb while driving 

thru the streets of Alexandropol 
from his club tc his residence. The wife 
of General Glieboff, who was with him, 
and the coachman were also instantly 
killed. A son of Alikhanoff and a 
daughter of Glieboff were severely 
wounded. General Alikhanoff had been 
marked for slaughter by the Terrorists 
ever since his ruthless repression of the 
revolution in the Caucasus, and on May 
30th of last year he was badly wounded 
by a bomb thrown at him as he was about 
to enter the train at Borjam. He was a 
native of Turkestan, by name Ali Khan 
before his Russianization. He took an 
active part in the Russian operations in 
the Russian advance toward Herat in 
1884-5, which aroused the apprehension 
and enmity of Great Britain against Rus- 
sia. Two years ago, when the Revolu- 
tionists had control of the Kutais district 
of the Caucasus, he conducted a punitive 
expedition of Cossacks thru the moun- 
tains and laid waste the Rion Valley with 
such atrocities as to arouse indignation 
even in Russia. The commission which 
was appointed to investigate his conduct 


condemned him for cruelty, but he was 
not punished. [or the destruction of 
fifty villages and the slaughter of hun- 
dreds of inhabitants of the valley, he re- 
ceived the nickname of “The Pacifier.” 
An attempt¢to introduce tugboats 
as a motive power on the Ladoga Canals 
aroused the peasants of the neighborhood 
to. violent opposition, because it took 





‘away their occupation of towing the 


barges. The canal was barricaded and 
the tugboats stoned. The rioters were 
dispersed with. some loss of life by 
troops, but a sympathetic strike of the 
entire forces of laborers employed along 
the canal put a stop to traffic. Efforts 
to break the strike have so far been fu- 
tile. Another strike which seems to have 
a semi-political motive is that of the tex- 
tile workers in the vicinity of Moscow, 
60,000 of whom are now out. Peasant 
riots are reporied in many of the prov- 
inces, and the police are unearthing 
numerous revolutionary clubs and bomb 


factories. 
& 


King Carlos seems to be 
experiencing no serious dif- 
ficulty in governing without a 
parliament. There were at first some riots, 
especially by students, and some talk of 
pretenders, but these symptoms of popu- 
lar disapproval have disappeared. The 
King continues to court the army by vis- 
its to the barracks and to legislate by 
edicts. The only disorder reported of 
late is the stoning of the automobile of 
Queen Maria and Prince Manuel by 
hoodlums, who fled when the car stopped. 
The Crown Prince has gone on a two 
months’ tour of the Portuguese colonies 
in Africa. The newspaper O Mundo, 
which tried to prove by expert alienists 
that Premier Franco was insane, has 
been found guilty of abusing the liberty 
of the press, and three members of the 
staff have been fined from $50 to $250. 
A royal edict has “legalized” the ad- 
vance of $2,000,000 made out of the pub- 
lic treasury without authority of law for 
the expenses of the royal family. Judge 
Mattos Abreu, of the Tribunal of Com- 
merce at Cintra, who declined to recog- 
nize the validity of the recent non-par- 
liamentary legislation, will be proceeded 
against by the Government. Premier 
Franco now proposes to abolish the 
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House of Peers and substitute an elected 
Senate in order to secure a more tracta- 
ble Upper House. He makes no prom- 
ises as to when constitutional government 
will be restored, and if he waits until the 
time implicd in the following quotation 
the present régime will not be short: 

“T intend to maintain the present régime of 
dictatorship until the different political fac- 
tions responsible for the deadlock in the late 
Parliament agree to work together conscien- 
tiously for the country’s good. I will then 
consider the question of the reopening of Par- 
liament. In the meantime, the present_policy 
will be strictly enforced against all the Opposi- 
tion parties. His Majesty’s great aim is to re- 
store the economic condition of Portugal on a 
prosperous basis, to develop her commerce, 
and revise taxation and the customs duty. All 
these reforms have, of course, been opposed 
by rival leaders of the Opposition, but for 
merely personal ends.” 


aM 


The propaganda 
for the admission 
of women to the 
German universities is phenomenally 
rapid and successful, and now a formal 
crusade has been inaugurated to capture 
the last and greatest citadel of the enemy, 
namely, the ten universities of the King- 
dom of Prussia. These have been her- 
metically sealed to women, altho during 
the past few years all of the universities 
of Southern and Central Germany have 
opened their doors to women on exactly 
the same conditions as that whjch pre- 
vails in the case of men, namely, the 
three Bavarian institutions at Munich, 
Erlangen and Wirzburg; the two of 
Baden at Freiburg and Heidelberg, 
Tiibingen in Wiirtemberg, Jena in 
Thuringia, and Leipzig in Saxony. Now 
a formal petition has been presented to 
the Cultas Minister of Prussia, signed 
not only by a host of educators thruout 
the kingdom, but also by one hundred 
and sixty university professors of Prus- 
sia, asking the State to admit women to 
its matriculation and examinations. If 
the Prussian Government yields, as is 
confidently expected, because the State 
has only recently taken up the thoro re- 
vision of the secondary girls’ school 
scheme changing these into a lyceum in- 
stitution leading up to university, then 
Mecklenburg, with its institution at 
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Rostock, will follow, and each and every 
university in the Fatherland will have 
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yielded to a propaganda that has been 
prosecuted systematically less than a 
quarter of a century. The number of 
women who actually matriculate at 
these universities is steadily growing, 
the number last semester out of a total 
enrolment of perhaps twelve hundred 
women in all the twenty universities hav- 
ing been 302, an increase of nearly fifty 
in one term and nearly one hundred in a 
single year. Besides this there were in 
Prussian universities perhaps two hun- 
dred who possessed the ftestimonium 
maturitatis. Berlin alone had 128; so 
that fully one-third of the women con- 
tingent at these German institutions are 
fully prepared to do the work. | Of the 
302 registered as graduates for promo- 
tion, 134 are students of medicine, 113 of 
philosophy, language and history, 31 of 
natural sciences and mathematics, 15 of 
law and 3 of theology. Statistics show 
that the number of women who become 
academic citizens for other than orna- 
mental purposes and are really deter- 
mined to enter upon professional careers 
is steadily increasing. 
& 


The Abdication of the 
Emperor of Korea 


An important step 
in the gradual 
absorption of 
Korea by Japan was taken this week 
when the Emperor. Yi-Heui, resigned 
his throne to the Crown Prince. The 
ostensible cause of his removal was the 
dissatisfaction of the Japanese Govern- 
ment with the Emperor for secretly send 
ing a delegation of prominent Koreans 
to The Hague, claiming a seat in the 
Conference as an independent nation, an.l 
appealing to the Powers tor protection 
against Japan. No attention was paid to 
the delegation by the Conference, and 
when the Resident-General, the Marquis 
Ito, charged the Emperor with duplicity, 
he repudiated the delegation and denied 
having authorized it. This brought mat- 
ters to a crisis, and the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, Viscount Hayashi,.came in per- 
son from Tokyo to Seoul to assist or 
overrule Marquis Ito. He was greeted 
enthusiastically on his arrival at the Ko- 
rean capital July 18th by 15,000 Japanese, 
who expected that the practical annexa- 
tion of the country to Japan would be the 
outcome of the movement. The same 
night the Korean Cabinet under Premier 











Yi Wang Yong appeared before the Em- 
peror at the palace and insisted upon his 
abdication. The Emperor was - angry, 
humiliated, frightened and helpless. He 
called for the Resident-General, but he 
refused to come. At the palace gates 
was a mob of several thousand Koreans, 
but they were held in check by the Jap- 
anese police force. The Korean troops 
were ready to defend their ruler, but the 
Japanese machine guns were trained 
against their barracks, and the Govern- 
ment arsenals were guarded by soldiers 

















YI-HEUI, 
First Emperor of Korea, who has just abdicated. 


under orders to blow them up if they 
were unable to defend them against the 
mutinous Koreans. The Emperor asked 
that the Elder Statesmen might come to 
him to advise him at this critical mo- 
ment. The’four veteran Koreans imme- 
diately appeared before His Majesty at 
one o’clock Friday morning, and, much 
to the Emperor's disappointment and 
chagrin, agreed with the Cabinet that his 
resignation was imperative. He then 
signed the following rescript : 


_ 
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I have been, in succession to my ancestors, 
on the throne for forty-four years, and have 
met. many disturbances. I have not reached 
my own desire. While Ministers are frequently 
improper men, and progress is not controlled 
by men, the times are contrary to natural 
events. A crisis extremely urgent in the life 
of the people has arisen, and the progress of 
the State is more than before imperiled. 

I fear a danger like that which befalls a 
person crossing the ice. Fortunately we have 
a son endowed by nature with virtue, brilliant, 
and well worthy of being charged with plans 
for the development of the Government, to 
whom we transfer our inheritance, sanctioned 
by the customs of ancient times. 

Therefore be it known that, as soon as it 
is proper to be done, we will hand the affairs 
of State over to the Crown Prince as our 
representative. 


Early in the morning the Crown Prince 
assumed the imperial seal with due cere- 
mony, and in the afternoon received the 
congratulations of Marquis Ito, eighty 
Japanese and native officials and many 
Consuls General. The new Emperor, 
Yi-Syek, who was born in 1874, is the 
son of Queen Min, who was murdered 
and burned on a pile of floor mats in the 
court of the Palace by a Japanese mob ir 
1895. He is said to be weak in intellect 
and character, but has received some for- 
eign education in Japan and from Amer- 
ican tutors. The late Emperor was born 
in 1850 and became King of Korea iz 
1864, assuming the title of Emperor in 
1897. He has been a mere political puy: 
pet under the control of the women of 
his Palace, intriguing alternately or 
simultaneously with Japan, China and 
Russia. After the retirement of the Jap- 
anese from the peninsula ten years ago, 
Americans were favored as the least 
dangerous of foreigners. Mining and 
transportation concessions were given to 
them, and the country became a promis- 
ing mission field. Since the return of the 
Japanese the aspect of affairs has 
changed. The announcement of the ab- 
dication of the Emperor was the signai 
for rioting in Seoul and other Korean 
cities; but it is believed that Genera: 
Baron Hasegawa, the Commander in 
Chief of the Japanese garrison, has con- 
trol of the situation. An attempt was 
made, apparently at the instigation of the 
ex-Emperor, to assassinate the Ministers, 
and their homes were sacked and b:rned 
by a mob. The Ministers sought refuge 
in the Japanese Residency-General. 


























The Outlook at The Hague 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


[Mr. Holt, our Managing Editor, is now at The Hague attending the Second Peace Con- 


ference for THe INDEPENDENT. 


It is encouraging to learn of the good spirit that pervades 


the Conference and of the substantial results that are confidently expected as to the ultimate 


outcome.—Eb1rTor. } 


N the heart of the spotless .town of 

| The Hague is an ancient’ tower with 
a gateway known as the Gevangen- 
poort, which was used during the period 
in which Spain exercised control over 
the Netherlands as a prison for political 
offenders. . Today the awe-struck visi- 
tor is shown the horrid collection of in- 
struments of torture that were used to 
make the poor victims confess their al- 
leged crimes. A stone’s throw from this 
gruesome antiquity stands the ancient 
Hall of the Knights, a brick building, 
with gables and two turrets, of the time 
of Floris V, somewhat resembling a 


chapel. In this hall are now in session 
over two hundred delegates from forty- 
seven sovereign nations of the world, 
who, for the first time in the annals of 
history, have been convened to disctiss 
affairs common to all. The majority of 
the delegates to the Second Hague Con- 
ference are now avowed representatives 
of those political ideas, which a few cen- 
turies ago caused men and women to be 
put on the rack, beaten, drawn and 
quartered in the Gevangenpoort across 
the way. The reason why the Hall of 
the Knights is used for this Conference 
instead of “The House in the Woods” is 

















THE OPENING OF THE SECOND PEACE CONFERENCE. 
The Arrival of the Delegates at the Hall of the Knights. 
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that the latter is too small for the pres- 
ent Conference, containing representa- 
tives as it does from forty-seven nations. 
“The House of the Woods” could ac- 
commodate no more than the twenty-six 
nations who composed the first Confer- 
ence. 

When the Czar issued his manifesto 
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gates to the present Conference without 
realizing that the long period of doubt 
which characterized the early half of the 
first Conference has no place at this one. 
Members of the various delegations, es- 
pecially those who were also members 
of the first Conference, are continually 
commenting on the fact that this Con- 

















INTERIOR OF THE HALL OF THE KNIGHTS, WHERE THE HAGUE CONFERENCE MEETS. 
The American Delegation have the seats outlined in white at the left. 


summoning the First Hague Conference 
in 1898, it was received with ridicule, or, 
at best, polite incredulity on the part of 
the world, and when it assembled. in 1899 
it was amid the skepticism of its own 
members. As it corivened very. soon 
after its call the Governments had,*no. 
time to formulate their plans, or to know 
clearly what they wanted. Everything 
was new, suspicion was rife, there were 
no precedents for procedure, and even 
those who came with the best intentions 
had little conception of what they might 
reasonably hope to accomplish. 

No one can have talked with the dele- 


ference is composed of men who, came 
confident that much could be accom- 
plished and determined to accomplish it. 
In short, I have failed yet to find at The 
Hague a single person, official or unoffi- 
cial, who has any doubt that positive re- 
sults will be attained at this Conference. 

In the opening address of welcome by 
Von Tets, the Dutch Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, the hope was expressed 
that this would not be the last of the 
Peace Conferences to be held at The 
Hague, and in his inaugural address 
Nelidoff, of Russia, the president of the 
Conference, while expressing the opinion 
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that we shall never arrive at universal 
peace and justice, declared that these 
ideals ought to inspire the effort and 
action of the nations. This limitation 
upon the possible achievements of the 
Conference was received with displeas- 
ure here in the Conference as well as 
generally thruout the world. 
Immediately after the opening session, 
when the Russian first delegate was 
elected president, the work of organiza- 
tion was undertaken, and in less than a 
week four. sub-commissions had been 
céfistituted, and_théir-members and offi- 
cers appointed. These commissions are, 
first, the Commission of Arbitration, un- 
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not included within arbitration proper. 
The. second commission, of which 
Beermaert, of Belgium, is president, 
deals with warfare on land, and is con- 
sidered the least important. 

The third and the fourth. commis- 
sions, which are of about equal rank, 
standing midway in importance between 
the first and second commissions, deal 
respectively ,with warfare at sea and 
maritime law. Tornelli, of Italy, is presi- 
dent of the former, and Martens, of Rus- 
sia, of the latter. 

The presidents of these various com- 
missions immediately called for proposi- 
tions in writing, and within the first fif- 

















THE FIRST COMMISSION’S MEETING ROOMS, HALL OF THE KNIGHTS. 


questionably the most important of all 
and over which Bourgeois, of France, 
presides. It is divided into two sub-com- 
missions, the first dealing with the sub- 
ject of arbitration, taking for its basis 
the Hague Convention of 1899, and the 
second dealing with the question of a 
prize court and those other propositions 


teen days a number of important pro- 
posals have been submitted, altho it is 
believed that several of the nations, es- 
pecially the United States, are holding 
back some of their most important ideas. 

The chief propositions so far sub- 
mitted are as follows: 

By Russia: An annual conference of 
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the members of the Hague Court for 
the purpose (a) of choosing three of 
their number to constitute during the 
following year a permanent tribunal 
ready to try cases at fifteen days’ notice, 
(b) of performing certain duties in con- 
nection with the administration of the in- 
ternational bureau at The Hague, (c) 
of expressing their opinion upon ques- 
tions of present importance in the inter- 
national affairs, and (d) of conferring 


tion of debts until after the claim has 
been submitted to the Hague Court. 

By France: Provision for simplifying 
the procedure of Commissions of ‘Inquiry 
and for increasing their utility. 

By various other nations: Propositions 
looking toward the regulation of sub- 
marine mines, the protection of unpro- 
tected places from bombardment, the 
abolition of ransoms, etc. 

The Russian proposition for strength- 
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together on the progress of international 
arbitration in general. 

By Germany: The constitution of an 
international prize court to try questions 
arising out of a state of war. 

By Great Britain: A similar proposi- 
tion as that made by Germany and also 
the abolition of contraband of war. 

By the United States: (a) The im- 
munity of private property at sea, and 
(b) no recourse to force for the collec- 


ening the Hague Court by making it a 
more permanent organization is probably 
the most important proposition, but it is 
unlikely to serve for more than a basis 
of discussion. As Secretary Root, in his 
striking speech before the New York 
Peace and Arbitration Congress, took the 
ground that judges should be substituted 
for diplomatists in the composition of 
this Court, it is perhaps safe to assume 
that the United States delegation will 
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offer modifications to Russia’s proposi- 
tion, or more likely an entirely new one 
of their own as a substitute. It has not 
yet been intimated how the United States 
will attempt to carry out Secretary 
Root’s ideas in detail. But every one ex- 
pects that a proposition for strengthening 
the Hague Court will in some form be 
adopted. 

The propositions of Germany and 
England for an international prize court 
have been referred to a sub-committee 
and it is expected that the plan will ge 
thru with little opposition. 

Of the two propositions submitted by 
the United States the one relating to the 
collection of debts by force is the most 
important and is under the direct super- 
vision of General Porter. The best in- 
formed sentiment predicts that this 
proposition will be adopted. In such a 
happy event the chief danger of conflict 
between the Old and the New World 
will be averted. Now the strongest 
probability of our country’s being in- 
volved in a war with a European Power 
is the failure of a South American coun- 
try to meet what are considered by 
European Powers their just demands. 
By the adoption of this proposition, 
European Powers would be compelled to 
prove the justice of their claims before 
an impartial Court before proceeding to 


collect them by force. Everybody will . 


be in favor of the payment of claims 
proven to. be just, and no nation can ob- 
ject to the use of force to collect a judg- 
ment, when a debtor nation fails to pay 
within a reasonable time. It is evident, 
therefore, that the adoption of this prop- 
osition will solve the problem of the rela- 
tion between the Old and the New 
World. 

America’s second proposition in re- 
gard to the inviolability of private prop- 
erty at sea is in charge of Mr. Choate, 
the president of the American delegation. 
It has already been informally opposed 
by Russia and England, and its fate is 
somewhat in doubt. 

It is probable that what is best in all 
these propositions, and in others soon 
to be propounded, will be adopted in due 
time by the Conference. Then the para- 
mount question of future Conferences 
will be taken up. The readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT have been told again and 
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again that, in the periodic and automatic 
assembling of future Conferences lies the 
germ of the Parliament of the world, 
just as in the present Hague Court lies the 
germ of the Supreme Court of the world.: 
I am therefore most gratified to find a 
widespread and prevailing sentiment 
here that this Congress ought not to ad- 
journ without provision being made for 
its automatic and periodic reassembling. 
To be sure, the motives that have 
strengthened this sentiment, in some 














WHY DISARMAMENT IS IMPOSSIBLE. 


To abolish armies would be to demolish the base 
of the capitalistic throne.—From L’Assiette au Beurre. 


cases, may be connected with the desire 
to take the future Conferences out of 
the hands of Russia, who seems to many 
duly anxious to predominate at this Con- 
ference, which owes its existence to the 
initiative of the chief executive of an- 
other country, and which was convened 
by the Czar of Russia only. by the cour- 
tesy of President Roosevelt. Still there 
is little to be gained by questioning mo- 
tives when the ends to be attained are 
good. 

If, then, the outlook is very encourag- 
ing for taking the future Conferences out 
of the hands of Czars, Presidents or par- 
liaments, I find, on the other hand, that 
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no action is likely to be taken on the 
question of disarmament. There is ab- 
solute agreement on this point. Indeed, 
it is doubtful if even the question of 
limitation of future armaments will be 
discussed, and that, too, despite the fact 
that England and the United States have 
suggested it as part of the program. As 
Tue INDEPENDENT has held from the 
first, the disarmament must be preceded 
by an increased sense of national security, 
thru the development and application of 
legal principles in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. It seems certain, 
moreover, that the failure to accomplish 
anything at this time toward the limita- 
tion of armaments is not an unmixed 
evil. Indeed, it is likely to strengthen 
the hands of those delegates who are 
working to give permanency to the in- 
ternational Conferences, and more au- 
thority of the Hague Court. It is be- 
coming plain to many that the way which 
leads to relief from the oppressive mili- 
tary burdens which now weigh so heav- 
ily upon Europe is to be blazed out 
by the pioneers at these Peace Confer- 
ences, and can be made practicable only 
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when the system of law as a substitute 
for war is well developed and success- 
fully operated. 

In regard to the role that America is 
playing in this Conference, in compari- 
son with her achievements at the first 
Conference, it is, of course, a little too 
early to speak. It is notable, however, 
that no American is at the head of either 
of the four commissions, or even of the 
various sub-commissions into which 
these are divided. Our delegation is 
also handicapped by being less familiar 
with the French language than most of 
the other nations. Still our representa- 
tives are determined to make themselves 
felt at this Conference, in such a way as 
will reflect credit upon the United States 
as the initiator of this particular Confer- 
ence, and as an acknowledged leader in 
the advocacy, not only of that movement 
which would substitute law for war, and 
principle for policy, but in every other 
department of activity. The American 
delegation and all other delegations are 
working hard and conscientiously and 
the world can reasonably expect that 
their labors will be crowned with success. 


Tue Hacve, Hotranp. 


The Prevention of Battleship Disasters 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


tridge bag of powder in one of the 

turrets of the battleship “Georgia” 
during target practice, followed by the 
usual killing and wounding of the gun’s 
crews therein, is the fourth casualty of 
the kind which has happened in the At- 
lantic fleet within the last three years. In 
the case of the ‘‘Missouri” the disaster 
was ascribed to the “flareback” of burn- 
ing gases remaining in the gun after a 
preceding shot, which, on the opening of 
the breech to insert the new charge, blew 
backward and set fire not only to the 
cartridges in the turret, but to those in 
process of elevation on the ammunition 
hoist, In the case of the “Massachusetts” 


" [ premature ignition of a car- 


it is supposed that some entanglement of 
the lockstring which controlled the mech- 
anism of a percussion primer resulted in 
the destruction of the latter before the 
breechblock was entirely closed, so that 
the whole charge exploded rearward into 
the turret. In the case of the “Kear- 
sarge” a metal tongs in the hands of one 
of the gun’s crew accidentally touched 
certain electrical connections, establishing 
a current which fused the metal of which 
the conneci.. is were made, so that it fell 
in red-hot drops on the cartridge beneath. 
In the present instance of the “Georgia” 
it seems that the charring of the cartridge 
bag by a spark somehow lodged therein 
was actually noticed by some of the 
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wounded men, so that they threw them- 
selves flat on the floor of the turret in the 
effort to avoid the recognized inevitable 
result. How the spark got there is a 
matter. for a board of inquiry to deter- 
mine. 

As the people in the navy have no de- 
sire to be killed by their own weapons, 
and in fact are much more interested than 
any one else in ensuring the maximum 
possible degree of safety in handling 
them, it may be assumed that they will 
not rest until a satisfactory accounting 
for. this latest accident is reached and a 
means of prevention in the future pro- 
vided. In each of the three earlier cases 
they acted promptly and efficiently. De- 
vices for driving out the residual burning 
gases from the gun bores after each dis- 
charge, and for shielding from sparks 
cartridges in transit from the magazines 
have been installed, drill methods have 
been established which minimize such ac- 
cidents as that of the “Massachusetts,” 
and electrical appliances have been altered 
so as to be safe from chance short-cir- 
cuiting. 

Névertheless, the public is beginning 
to believe that in these matters, as in al! 
others, the “ounce of prevention is better 
than the pound of cure”; and that when 
four fatal disasters happen, every one of 
them involving the untimely ignition of 
a bag of powder in the same place—a 
battleship’s turret—it is about time to get 
at the bottom of the trouble. For the 
risk is not merely that of the lives of the 
men who may happen to be in the turret 
during some practice drill, but if this sort 
of thing is to continue we are confront- 
ing a question of grave national peril—of 
whether in these tremendous machines, as 
we handle them, lurks an element of self- 
destruction which we have not under 
control, and which may assert itself at 
the most critical juncture to our confu- 
sion and defeat. That is the disquiet- 
ing note which such casualties as the 
present make insistent. 

The most advanced type of war vessel 
today is that which carries a few guns of 
the largest caliber segregated in pairs in 
heavily armored turrets. Th.‘zrew “South 
Carolina,” hardly more than begun, has 
eight 12-inch guns mounted in four tur- 
rets. The new 20,000-ton “Dread- 
noughts” lately authorized by Congress 
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and not yet started will have ten 12-inch 
guns in five turrets. One object of di- 
viding the fighting force in this way is 
to prevent the panic which sometimes de- 
moralizes a body of men if shut up in a 
single cell, such as a ship or fort, when a 
comparatively small fraction of | their 
number is destroyed. But of what avail 
is impregnable armor and divided force 
if there be a more dangerous enemy in- 
side the separate cells than outside of 
them? If in the course of ordinary tar- 
get practice we cannot protect our turret 
crews against their own powder, certain- 
ly it would seem that in the fierce excite- 
ment of actual fight the danger is likely 
to be greater. And what is to be thought 
of the security afforded the country by 
its battleships if the most formidable of 
them is liable, thru explosions of this 
kind, to find her fighting efficiency in- 
stantly cut down 20 or 25 per cent.? 
What, it may be asked, is the precise util- 
ity of wrangling over big ships or small 
ones, turret emplacements, armor distri- 
bution, gun calibers, and the multiplicity 
of other vexed questions now to the fore 
if we cannot get a bag of powder from a 
battleship magazine to a gun in a battle- 
ship turret without imminent risk of 
something blowing it up? 

We are the most inventive nation on 
the face of the earth. Nine-tenths of the 
industries of the country are based on 
patented inventions, forty thousand pat- 
ents are granted yearly, and their aggre- 
gate number is fast approaching a mil- 
lion. The inventors can solve this prob- 
lem if the Navy Department will give 
them the proper opportunities and en- 
couragement. This would seem so ob- 
vious a course, as to admit of no argu- 
ment as to its expediency—but to assume 
this is to forget that the Navy Depart- 
ment’s policy has for years been exactly 
the opposite, and the mass of rooted con- 
servatism to be dislodged is even yet 
formidable. The tendency has been not 
to look for the good in a novel concep- 
tion, still less to experiment with it in 
order to find out how far it may have ad- 
vanced toward the solution of a given 
problem, but to submit it to tests calcu- 
lated to prove it a failure and even to 
show that it will not do what the inven- 
tor never intended it should do. The 
narrowness, the stubborn conservatism, 
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the blockhead stupidity of some of these 
past “investigations” at. times almost 
passes belief. 

Take as a shining instance the history 
of the telescope sight. We are greatly 
felicitating ourselves upon the fine shoot- 
ing of the fleet—yet it is the telescope 
sight which makes that possible. With- 
out it the modern high-powered gun is 
of little avail. Every nation employs it 
—has to use it—as the Russians found 
out to their cost in the late war. It is the 
invention of Commander Bradley A. 
Fiske, of the Navy. Its efficiency and 
value were conclusively shown by him 
under conditions of practical use in 1892. 
The Navy Department gazed at it doubt- 
fully and half-heartedly “tried it on a 
dog.” The captain of the dog—tittle 
wooden cruiser—dismounted it, put it in 
the hold and forgot it. Ten years later 
Fiske rigged it himself on the “San 
Francisco” whereon he was serving and 
got 94 per cent. shooting efficiency from 
unpractised men and 81 per cent. from 
coal-passers and machinists who had 
never aimed a gun. He sent the verified 
target records to the Department and it 
sneered at them—poked them in pigeon- 
holes—argued learnedly that the tele- 
scope would black the user’s eye when 
the gun went off. Meanwhile some 
civilians who were much wiser than their 
servants in Washington started to de- 
velop it privately. After they had done 
this at large cost, wholly defrayed from 
their own pockets, they again called the 
Department’s attention to what the thing 
would do. The Department asked for 
all the information, got it and then ap- 
propriated the invention—pirated it, to 
be plain, deliberately and surreptitiously 
—to the extent of four hundred instru- 
ments. That was encouraging to the 
country but hardly so to the people who 
had paid the bills. Litigation followed 
directed against a private co-infringer— 
who could not get behind his sovereignty. 
Then the Department threw mud— 
flouted the decisions of just as respect- 
able a branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment as itself, tried to deprive the in- 
ventor—one of its own officers—of all 
credit by asserting that he had copied the 
device from a lot of old British gim- 
cracks which no-one better than itself 
knew to be utterly useless failures—and 
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this while positive official evidence to the 
contrary was under its very nose. Final- 
ly it capitulated—paid (after most phe- 
nomenal exhibition of red tape) for its 
past misdeeds—and then the Navy be- 
gan to shoot straight. “They called the 
invention impracticable and the inventor 
a ‘crank’ ”—wrote Commander Fiske the 
other day thus sententiously summing up 
this part of his always interesting auto- 
biography. 

Another instance—the Haeseler breech 
mechanism—Haeseler, a lieutenant in 
the Navy, now deceased, was an inventor 
of the first rank and is ever memorable 
as the man who doubled the speed of 
fire of the “Texas’s” guns during the 
Spanish War. He got up a beautifully 
ingenious device for closing the breech 
of large guns as a substitute for the 
heavy swinging plug with its mutilated 
screw-thread now used. The. present 
writer saw it successfully tested on an 
8-inch gun six years ago. It was re- 
jected because it was nobody’s business 
to see that even if it had little defects, 
experiment could easily temedy them. 
Says a high officer of the Navy today 
with extra vitriolic sarcasm, born of the 
knowledge that he has been steadily pour- 
ing it out on the Navy Department’s 
wiseacres for years, without much avail: 

“It was supposed that the pitch of the 
thread might be too great or that the latch 
holding against a possible rotating action of 
the charge might be too weak, and so we were 
rid of the device for a long time—up to the 
present, only one navy has regularly applied it 
in service and it will be at least five years be- 
fore all navies adopt it so that it will come to 
us in the regular and natural way and in the 


proper stage of development—the obsolescent 
in contradistinction to the experimental.” 


The navy he refers to is that of Japan 
—and when the great Japanese cruiser 
“Tsukuba” came into New York Harbor 
the other day, in her guns were the 
Haeseler breech-blocks which-his own 
country had rejected—and which, later 
on, it will probably copy. 

The Navy Department having deemed 
it wise in the past to treat naval officers 
in this way, and Congress having still 
further encouraged them by occasionally 
proposing unconstitutional laws for con- 
fiscating their brain work, it is~ hardly 
necessary to dwell on the scant consider- 
ation it has given to civilian inventors, 
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Equally no argument is required to show 
that if this policy is to be continued in 
the future, powder bags will very likely 
continue to blow up, the efficiency of the 
fleet will grow more and more in ques- 
tion and enlistments may confidently be 
expected to decrease—for no one, how- 
ever patriotic, joins the colors with any 
idea of being immolated on the altar of 
official neglect or stupidity. 

The country therefore now looks with 
especial interest to the Navy Department 
to see what it proposes to do next. It 
has all necessary powers, and what per- 
haps is even more persuasive to the offi- 
cial mind, a clear precedent; for Secre- 
tary Whitney, during his admirable term 
of service, did—to the dismay of the 
ultra-conservatives of the day—appoint 
a board of officers to investigate all in- 
ventions and new ideas submitted, and to 
report such as seemed worthy of further 
experimentation. The times were 
against that board and it did not live 
long. 

Lately, however, criticisms of the 
shortcomings of the Navy have rapidly 
multiplied; and ample ground for them 
has been furnished by the astonishing 
revelations made last winter to Congress 
by the bureau chiefs showing the grave 
deficiencies existing in reserves of guns, 
ammunition and men. These conditions 
are for Congress to meet and for them it 
alone is responsible. It is as idle to blarne 
the present executive officers of the Navy 
Department for them as to attack the 
present Department for the well known 
errors made years ago in the designs of 
the battleships of the “Oregon” and 
“Kearsarge” classes—a task recently un- 
dertaken by some ill-informed news- 
papers. But it is within the power of the 
existing authorities to lay the foundation 
for systematic experimental work upon 
new ideas—and to end finally the hitherto 
ultra-conservative policy which really un- 
derlies so many of the mistakes and dis- 
asters of the past. 

Secretary Metcalf has already taken 
a step in the right direction in his recent 
invitation to all officers to submit sugges- 
tions which in their judgment would tend 
to promote the efficiency of the naval 
service, coupled with the promise of 
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record credit to those whose proposals 


lead to useful‘advances. This is good so 


far as it goes, but it should not be limited 
to naval officers only. It should be ex- 
tended to inventors generally and should 
include some assurance not only that 
their conceptions will not be confiscated 
and they left to the dubious help of the 
court of claims to secure compensation, 
but that they will actually be helped 
wherever their ideas warrant the all- 
powerful aid of the Government in the 
direction of further development. 

The most practical suggestion thus far 
made has come from Commander Fiske 
himself, who possesses not only great ex- 
perience as an inventor, but is one of the 
most progressive men in the Navy. He 
proposes that “a sea-going ship having a 


turret” be set apart for trying out and 


developing all novel notions of seeming 
value—and the disposition of such unset- 
tled questions as those pertaining to 
powder, safety devices, gun-sights, 
mounts, ammunition hoists, loading con- 
trivances and the like. It is very difficult 
to get these things experimented upon 
on vessels in active service with the fleet, 
since these ships have plenty to do in the 
way of drills and maneuvers to keep them 
keyed up to the proper state of constant 
preparedness. A special ship, however, 
say one of the type now obsolescent like 
the “Massachusetts,” at present in ordin- 
ary at the New York Navy Yard, would 
be excellently suited for this purpose— 
and besides it would not at all 
incapacitate her for such war service 
—say coastwise defense—as she is still 
able to perform. Commander Fiske, al- 
tho one of the senior officers of his grade, 
is at present, for some reason not quite 
clear, left in charge of an obsolete moni- 
tor used as a practice ship for the young- 
sters from Annapolis. His proper place 
is in command of the experimental battle- 
ship. Nobody could organize such an 
institution as well as he could. That 
would be the beginning of the end of the 
sort of disaster we are now called upon 
to deplore as well as the best assurance 
now available that the destructive power 
of our battleships will be directed solely 
against the national enemy and not 
against their own crews. 
New York Cyty, 





Hair was Rebecca of whose charm The water ripples as of old, 

Old Jewish legends tell ; Thru centuries’ ebb and swell ; 
Hairer our neighbor of the farm, Another avatar behold 

The maiden at the well. Of beauty at the well. 
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PRESENT CITY HALL OF HOUSTON. 


This was built by the Commission at a cust of $100,000. 
fire two years ago, costing $350,000 in Reconstruction days, on which the city is still paying 


stroyed by 
interest. 


It is much superior to the old building de- 


Government by Commission in Texas 


BY W. B. SLOSSON 


spreading so rapidly among the 

cities of the Southwest, is one of 
the inventions born of necessity. It 
originated with the great Galveston flood. 
On September 8th, 1900, the island on 
which the city of Galveston stands was, 
for the first time in its history, swept by 
a tidal wave urged on by a West Indian 
hurricane, and in a single night 6,800 of 
its people perished and $19,000,000 
worth of its property was destroyed. 
The demoralization of the city and its 
government was complete. Its credit 
was impaired ; its future was dubious, and 
its political machinery was inadequate 
to meet the burdens and difficulties of 


T's “Commission Idea,” which is 


the situation. In this emergency the 
“Commission Idea” arose. . The Gov- 
ernor of the State appointed a Mayor 
and two Commissioners ; two others were 
elected by the people. Afterward by. act 
of the State Legislature all five officers 
were elected by the people. 

This Commission was as_ follows: 
Judge William T. Austin, Mayor (since 
deceased); I. H. Kemptner, Commis- 
sioner of Finance; H. C. Lang, Commis- 
sioner of Waterworks and Sewerage; A. 
P. Norman, Commissioner of Police, 
Fire and Streets; V. E. Austin, Commis- 
sioner of Electric Lights and _ Public 
Property. 

For more than six years now this new 
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COL. H. BALDWIN RICE, 
Mayor of Houston. 


experiment in municipal government 
tried by Galveston has been closely 
watched by the people of the State, and 
other cities were earnestly inquiring of 
its success or failure. 

The Galveston Commission has ac- 
' complisHed a notable work in paying off 
the large debt of the city contracted be- 
fore the storm; keeping up the interest 
on all bonded indebtedness, thus restoring 
the credit of the city, and making great 
permanent improvements such as raising 
the grade of the city and building a sea 
wall that would preclude the possibility 
of damage by storm again. All this and 
much more was done by the Commission 
without increasing the rate of taxation, 
which, instead, has been steadily de- 
creased. Besides this the people of the 
State observed that no graft or even 
extravagance had been heard of in the 
six years in which it had been governed 
by the Commission. 

The citizens of Houston, the largest 
city and railroad center of the State, 
seriously discussed this important change 
in city government, and adopted it after 
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a spirited campaign in which the Coun- 
cilmen, and the politicians backing them, 
fought hard against the movement legis- 
lating them out of office. On July 5th, 
1905, Colonel H. Baldwin Rice, adminis- 
trator of the late Wm. M. Rice, of New 
York, was elected Mayor, and James Ap- 
pleby made Chairman of Fire and Police ; 





J. Z. GASTON, 


Commissioner of Finance, Houston. 


J. Z. Gaston, Chairman of Finance; 
James A. Thompson, Chairman of Water, 
Health and Light, and J. B. Marmion, 
Chairman of Streets, Bridges and Parks. 
All five are business men of Houston, 
elected as the Commission to control the 
city for the term of two years. 

The test of the Commission plan for 
the last two years has been eminently 
satisfactory. By the charter the Mayor 
is given full power in the © appoint- 
ment and also the removal of all em- 
ployees. He has control of the city and 
is held responsible for its government. 
No tenure of office is sure to any em- 
ployee if he does not do his full duty to 
the city. The Mayor and Commissioners 
are elected by the people to do their busi- 
ness for them, as a bank or corporation 
is managed by ‘its directors. They are 























paid living salaries monthly and are ex- 
pected to give their whole time to the 
work of the city. 

Each Commissioner has charge of a 
distinct part of the government, for which 
he is individually ‘responsible. The 
Mayor and Commissioners hold daily ses- 
sions, where the policy and all official acts 
are discussed as presented by the separ- 
ate departmenis. As a rule the measure 
proposed by the chairman is endorsed un- 
less a majority decide that the measure 
is not practicable. One public meeting is 
held each week at which citizens may 
present petitions, and public business is 
discussed in open session. Under the 
old system the city was divided into six 
wards and two Councilmen were elected 
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JAMES A THOMPSON, 
Commissioner of Water, Health and Light, Houston. 


from each ward, and they were expected 
to represent this ward in the Council. 
They were paid a mere pittance for at- 
tending the meetings, and if they owed 
any allegiance it was to the ward and 
not to the city as a whole. The two 
Councilmen for each ward were expected 
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Council one-sixth of the public improve- 
ments, and in case of a bond issue to 
bring one-sixth of the money to be spent 
in that ward regardless of the needs of 
the city as a whole or any part requiring 
larger improvements. 

Houston had not suffered in the way 
of graft or corruption more than other 
rapidly-growing cities of its size, but the 
government was insufficient and unsys- 
tematic. In fact no system is possible 
where twelve men, meeting a few hours 
once a week, decide upon appointments, 
petitions, granting of franchises, raising 
or lowering the salaries of hundreds of 
employees or officers, authorizing .im- 
provements, levying taxes, etc. 

The Commissioners are elected to have 
no loca! interest, but are constantly in the 
limelight of public opinion, and to them 
all the people turn, expecting a “square 
deal” from public officers who are the 
servants and hired employees of the peo- 
ple. Under the old régime “everybody’s 
business was nobody’s,” and in Houston 
thousands of dollars worth of personal 
and real estate had entirely escaped taxa- 
tion or assessment. The first year the 
Commission has found this a rich field 





J. B. MARMION, 
by their neighbors to secure from the Commissioner of Streets, Bridges and Parks, Houston. 
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from which to derive a just revenue and, 
as equality of taxation appeals ‘to all as 
proper and right when it can be no longer 
dodged, the commission has made itself 
popular even in this action. 

The county officers have caught the 
infection, and many a wealthy landowner 
has discovered that more of his property 
is now found on the “rendered roll.” 
Heretofore the city’s business and salar- 
ies were paid by loans from banks or the 
issuance of city warrants that speculators 
bought at a discount. During the first 
year a floating debt of $385,000 was paid, 
and now all bills are settled on the tenth 
of each month. The city is on a cash 
basis and warrants are unknown. 

The city has recently bought the plant 

















JAMES APPLEBY. 
Chairman of Fire and Police, Houston. 


that furnishes the city with artesian 
water at a cost of over $900,000, paying 
nearly half that amount out of the cur- 
rent revenues and the balance in bonds 
at a low rate cf interest. In the sale of 
these water bonds is shown the financial 
standing of Houston. The sale was made 
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on the 11th of August, 1906, with eleven 
bidders present from the financial cen- 
ters, and they went to a Cincinnati firm 
at a premium above par of $25,300 in 
cash, and this after only thirteen months 
of government by commission since the 
time when the city warrants were 
hawked around the streets at a discount 
of 10 per cent. below par. 

A bond issue of $350,000 had been 
made by a former Council for placing 
the sewage outside the city limits, be- 
cause the United States Government is 
making, at a cost of $4,000,000, a 25- 
foot deep channel 150 feet wide up Buf- 
falo Bavou from Galveston to Houston 
(fifty miles), and the Government engin- 
eers required that the city sewage be 
first removed from Buffalo Bayou. This 
$350,000 was practically wasted by the 
old city government and Houston had 
for the three years been paying interest 
on bonds that yielded no benefit. The 
Commission in the first year complied 
with the demands of.the National Gov- 
ernment, and an effective sewer system 
was put in, so that today the sewage. of 
Houston is cremated three miles outside 
the city limits according to up-to-date 
sanitary plans of larger cities. It should 
be understood that under the home- 
stead exemption laws of Texas pav- 
ing and sidewalks are not paid for by 
owners of abutting property, so Houston 
paves all her streets and builds all her 
sidewalks from the general revenue fund. 

In this first eighteen months the Com- 
mission brought the city to a cash basis, 
paid off a floating debt of $375,000, spent 
over $150,000 for new school buildings, 
paved with vitrified brick three important 
streets, Main, Milam and Liberty; paid | 
all officers and.employees in cash, paid 
all interest on bonds and reorganized the 
police and fire departments so’that all de- 
partments of the city are now~- working 
harmoniously. What surprises the inter- 
ested inquirer is that after the large ex- 
penditures made by the Commission they 
were yet able to reduce the tax levy for 
this year by 10 cents on the $100 valua- 
tion. 

It is hardly a wonder that in view of 
the actual results accomplished in so short 
a time that other Texas cities are follow- 
ing the wake of Houston and Galveston. 
Dallas, Ft. Worth and Waco have ar- 























GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION IN TEXAS 


ranged to have the commission form of 
government. Austin, the State capital, 
sent its efficient Mayor, Ira H. Evans, to 
Galveston and Houston to ascertain the 
facts. His report was full and complete 
and has been adopted by the capital city, 
while the city of El Paso on January 
12th, 1907, also adopted the new plan, 
with a Mayor and four Commissioners to 
control that city in the future. Many 
cities of the United States are asking 
the mayors of Houston and Galveston 
for the facts as to its success, and 
inquiries have been received from sev- 
eral foreign countries. The recent en- 
dorsement by their own citizens is 
the most .convincing and emphatic an- 
swer. Galveston nominated by pe- 
tition of a majority of her voters the 
same bgard that have served her so well 
for six years, and they were elected on 
May 14th by an almost unanimous vote. 
Mayor Rice and the four Commissioners 
who had seryed Houston so well were_-re- 
nominated for election, and on the 6th: of 
March, 1907, received 76 per cent. of 
the whole vote, the entire apposition re- 
ceiving only 24.peecent. Since Mr. Rice 
was formerly*Mayor under the old ré- 
gime the advantage of the néw system 
can be seen by direct comparison» There 
could be no better vote of confidencé*thgn 


this by the tw6 cities, after Galveston™ - 


having tried it successfully for nearly six 
years and Houston for two years. ; 
In Texas all changes in city charters 
are made by act-of the Legislature. The 
Houston charter originally proposed was 
drawn in 1903 by one-of Texas’s most 
prominent attorneys, then a member of 
the City Council, Hon. Edgar Watkins, 
who had made a very close study of mu- 
nicipal government. The charter was 
defeated in thé Senate, but was passed 
by the succeéding Legislature, accepted 
by City Attorney Stone with some slight 
changes,a and became the law in 1905, 
when the new order of things com- 
mentee ; , ’ 
Mr. ins statés that, “while ours is 
called ommission form, it is gener- 
ally known as the Federal form, because 
in ours the commission is elected instead 
bf appoi *@nd ‘fs more nearly related 
to the Federal system of municipal gov- 
ernnient22 "There is one thing not yet en- 
tirely settled, that is, what amounts the 
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Mayor and Commissioners shall receive 
as compensation and how much of their 
time shall be given to the service of 
the city. Hon. E. R. Cheeseborough, 
of Galveston, who has been a_ large 


factor in its development, insists that 
Galveston’s plan of paying the Mayor 


yt EDGAR WATKINS, 
Who dfaited the figst Commission Charter for 


4 ous 

and four Commissioners a «moderate 
compensation and allowing, them to 
use whatever time in their jfiidgnfent is 
required, secures for the city a higher 
grade of business ability. Galveston pays 
her Mayor $2,000 a year and the Com- 
missioners $1,200 each. Houston pays 
the Mayor $4,000 and the Commissioners 
$2,400 a year each, and requires that they 
devote all their time to the work of the 
city. 

These two plans are being worked ‘out 
by the two cities, and each forthe present 
is entirely satisfied that its, plan is_ the 
better. Ee 

The British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, James Bryce, said in his “American 
Commonwealth” : 

“There is no denying that the govern- 
ment of cities is the one conspicuous fail- 
ure of the United States.” 
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It looks as tho the “commission idea” 
might do something toward making this 
criticism no longer valid. In closing his 
recent series of lectures at Columbia Uni- 
versity on American Government, Presi- 
dent Woodrow . Wilson, - of Princeton, 
commended this plan of municipal admin- 
istration in the following words: 

“There is in Texas one of the best governed 
cities in America. For a long time this city 
had tried the old Whig plan of government on 
the theory of the preservation of the balance 
of power and had drawn up an elaborate plan 
for carrying out this system. “There were all 
sorts of checks and balances applied, and yet 
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the government of the city was pronounced a 
failure. It was then changed so that the 
responsibility for the government of the city 
rested in the hands of five persons, who might 
appoint whom they pleased to rag A out their 
orders. . .. td you had only five persons 
to govern New York you would need-no polit- 
ical machine in this city. If New York was 
divided into five districts, with a man at the 
head of each one who was responsible for 
what happens there, and the constituents of 
one should become dissatisfied and turn him 
out of office, the qualms of conscience that 
would pass through the other four would go 
a long way toward keeping them in the path 
of duty.” 


Houston, Tex. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
Recently completed, and is one of the finest buildings in the State. 























The Battle of the Bears 


BY EGERTON R. YOUNG 


[The writer of this article is well known as the author of ‘““My Dogs in the North 


Land,”. “Hector, My Dog,” “By Canoe and Dog Train,” “On the Indian Trail,” 


Eprror.] 


6% HIST! Oomah! Look there!” 

( Thus whispered Curlyhead in 

two languages. 

My gazing had been in another direc- 
tion, and so before I could see what had 
excited my Indian canoemen, with their 
strong paddles they had arrested the on- 
ward movement of our canoe and had 
paddled back behind a great rock. 

“What is the matter now?” J asked, 
for, from my lack of alertness or duller 
vision, I had failed to observe anything 
unusual. But these keen-eyed hunters, 
whose very existence often depended 
upon their aleriness, had caught the one 
glimpse for which they had been eagerly 
looking. It was that of a great black 
bear far ahead of us, sunning himself on 
the shore. 

We had had signs of bear during the 
last two or. three days. Not only were 
there numerous tracks on the sandy 
shores of the different lakes and rivers, 
but at several points where the whitefish, 
pike, mullets, goldeyes and other fish are 
abundant in the waters we found the 
fishing grounds, or rather flat rocks, on 
which the clever bears seat themselves, 
from which, with a good deal of skill and 
cleverness, they succeed in throwing out 
of the water, with their long arm-like 
forepaws, numbers of the finny tribe. 

Bears are very fond of fish, but they 
are more or less fastidious in eating them 
according to the quantity they capture. 
When a bear goes fishing, he does not 
generally, unless ravenously hungry, eat 
the first fish he captures. If he thinks 
he has secured a fishing spot, where his 
sharp, keeri eyes, even if they are small 
ones, tell him that fish are here plentiful 
today, he patiently continues fishing, 
sometimes for hours, until he has _skil- 
fully thrown a goodly number of them 
out on the shore. His preference among 
all is the delicious whitefish. If at one 
fishing he is fortunate enough to catch a 
number of them, he is so dainty in his 


etc.— 


tastes that he will only bite out and eat 
the rich oily part of the fish just back 
of the head. If he has not caught a suffi- 
cient number to furnish him a hearty 
meal on those favorite parts he also eats 
the next best portions. 

If his fishing luck has been poor that 
day and he has caught but few, he greed- 
ily devours them all, with the exception, 
perhaps, of a head or two, and it may be 
some tails and bones. 

Thus it was that the Indian hunters, 
as they found these various places, where 
the bears had been fishing, and then, din- 
ing, could always tell.by the remains of 
the dinner what success they had had in 
their last fishing at that spot. 

As I have mentioned, the watchful, ex- 
perienced eyes of my Indians had de- 
tected several of these fishing rocks and 
dining-rooms of the bear, during our 
canoeing of the previous days, and so 
this early morning they were on the alert 
for a sight of these clever fish-catching 
bears. And now sure enough here was 
one of them, and a fine handsome fellow 
he was, as noiselessly gliding round the 
shoulder of the big rock, we surveyed 
him at our leisure. My telescope, which 
made my sight-seeing about equal to that 
of the Indians with their naked eyes, 
enabled me to see him perfectly, as there, 
at that early morning hour, he, after his 
night’s rest, rolled himself about lazily 
in the sand like a great black Newfound- 
land dog. He was evidently in good hu- 
mor and not hungry; and my men said, 
as they watched him, that he must surely 
be the bear whose fishing rock we had 
found the previous evening not many 
miles in our rear. As a matter of pre- 
caution bears do not generally sleep near 
where they have been fishing even if they 
have left there some fish that they could 
not devour. They prefer their fish fresh 
in the season, and, having satisfied them- 
selves, and indifferent as to the future, 
they generally go away some distance ere 
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they cuddle down to sleep in a cosy spot, 
exactly as does a dog. Contrary as it 
may seem to the impression of many, the 
black bear is naturally a peaceful animal 
and does not generally begin a quarrel 
unless he has some good reason for it. 
He is timid and alert and harder to ap- 
proach than is a deer. Meet him unex- 
pectedly on a trail in the forest, and he 
is as frightened as you are; and unless 
he is provoked by your wounding him, 
for he is very quick tempered, or by a 
great display of cowardice on your part, 
you will find him delighted with any rea- 
sonable excuse for retiring from your 
presence, with all the alertness possible, 
consistent with his ideas of safety. For 
some time we watched the bear’s antics 
as he rolled himself about in the warm 
sand and then by way of variation sat up 
on his haunches, and with his forepaws 
struck at the deer-flies and other similar 
pests that worried him. 

Lest we should be discovered, or our 
presence even suspected by him, we 
again drew back behind the rock. There 
my men discussed the best means for his 
capture. I mildly protested against the 
delay. I said that a half day at least 
would be lost, and then game more agree- 
able to our taste than bear’s meat had 
been so abundant that our canoe was well 
filled with the choicest of meat. I also 
added, that even if they did succeed in 
killing him, his skin would not be nearly 
so valuable now as it would be some 
months hence in the colder weather. 

When my words and requests were 
emphatic, they were always listened to 
by my Indians and promptly carried out. 
But today, somehow or other, they 
seemed to lack the snap which always 
brought the prompt compliance with 
them, and these men, quick to read me, 
said, with the merest twinkle of the eye: 

“Ookemou (master), wish to go on or 
see a bear hunt?” When there is a dis- 
position to surrender we are easily con- 
quered. So I capitulated and said: 
“Well, show me a first class one, and be 
quick about it.” 

The first thing they did was to with- 
draw the charges of duck-shot from their 
guns and reload them with bullets. 
Their flint guns will throw a ball about 
a hundred yards as well as an ordinary 
rifle. My Martini-Henry rifle was 
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charged with a fresh cartridge, while my 
men gave a quick glance at their sheath 
knives to see that they were in perfect 
condition, for in a bear fight no one 
knows what may happen. 

The next thing now was to get near 
that bear. This was no easy matter. Such 
was the nature of the muskegs or swamp 
behind him that there was no possibility 
of getting at him in the rear. There 
was, however, a small rocky island not 
more than sixty or seventy yards from 
the sandy beach on which he was now 
resting. The Indians, knowing the rest- 
less nature of bears, said that it was 
hardly likely that he would remain here 
very long, but they would try any way 
a scheme that might possibly work. So 
we began at once to carry it out. We 
paddled back 1 little further up the river 
and then quietly landed on the shore on 
the opposite side of the river from the 
bear.. From this place where we landed 
we made a portage by carrying our 
canoe and its contents along in the forest 
parallel to the river but well out of sight 
and scent of the bear. When directly 
opposite that little island, which was now 
between us and the bear, we noiselessly 
launched and loaded our canoe and quiet- 
ly paddled across the river and landed 
on that island on the opposite side from 
the bear and therefore out of his sight. 

Hardly had we landed and. secured our 
canoe and then taken possession of our 
guns, before we heard the angry: 
“Woof! Woof!” of the bear. Thinking 
that in some way or other he had got 
some knowledge of us, we crouched flat 
on the ground. My Indians were sur- 
prised and perplexed. The wind was 
dead in our faces, so he had not got any 
scent of us and they were sure they had 
made no noise that could have been 
heard. So we lay low and waited. But 
we had not long to wait. The “Woofs! 
Woofs!” were repeated again and again, 
and so Curlyhead, our most experienced 
bear hunter, quietly crawled forward to 
see what was the matter. 

As these ominous sounds were still 
heard we waited with some impatience 
for his return. The gleam of the hunter 
was in his eye when he, noiselessly like 
a snake, crawled between us and re- 
ported what he had seen. His story was 
that the bear, which he had already seen, 
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was still about where he had first ob- 
served him on the sand, and that coming 
slowly toward him was a family of black 
bears consisting of the father and mothe: 
bear and a couple of cubs, about four or 
five months old. It was evident by the 
way that the two male bears were snarl- 
ing at each other that they were enemies 
and, perhaps, had been rivals, and any- 
way a big fight would doubtless soon 
take place between them. He also added, 
from his experience of bears’ battles, that 
as they were now so wild at each other 
they would not be so alert in watching 
against other enemies. 

“We can carefully get higher up 
among the rocks and see the battle and 
then fire when we think best. But,” 
he added, “be very careful for that old 
mother bear may act as sentinel and dis- 
cover us if we give her a chance.” 

Strange, is it not, how some things ex- 
cite us? Do what I could, I could not 
keep my heart from loud thumping or 
my breath from coming fast and hard. 
Christian or heathen, what is it in us 
that at the prospect of such a fight 
throws us into such agitation? It was 
not any idea of danger; for here on this 
island, heavily armed, we were absolute- 
ly safe. If those bears got one sight or 
scent of us they would rush away as 
speedily as the most timid deer. Yet 
here I was strung up with this almost 
uncontrollable excitement, as holding on 
to my rifle, I carefully crawled along 
under cover of the rocks ahead. We 
reached our points of observation before 
the battle began. 

It was evident, Curlyhead whispered 
to me, that they were old fighters, who 
had met before, as like experienced 
gladiators they seemed to wait for an 
unguarded moment on the part of each 
other. : 

In the meantime the mother bear had 
settled down on her haunches on the 
sand in utter indifference as regards the 
fight. When either of her cubs, as they 
frolicked and wrestled with each other, 
happened to come near her, she seenied 
to delight in giving it a cuff that tumbled 
it over in the sand. Warily moving 
around on their hind legs, the two great 
bears kept up their growlings, evidently 
getting more angry and exasperated with 
each other, but each loth to begin the 
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conflict. A quiet laugh from Curly- 
head as we called him, but his right name 
was Mache-que-quo-nape, who was 
crouched close beside me, almost startled 
me. Quietly I listened while he whis- 
pered: 

“Those old bears are just jawing each 
other. They both wanted the same wife. 
They had a big fight once before about 
her, and as one bear in the fight got a 
bad bite that made him lame, the other 
fellow ran off with her. We Indians,” 
added Curlyhead, “say that the bear, 
because his paw is so like the hand, has 
a little human in him, and so there those 
two bears are scrapping just like two 
men about a woman.” And again he 
chuckled quietly to himself, for he had 
had his own troubles. 

How much more of this quaint Indian 
lore I would have heard I know not if 
it had not been abruptly brought to a 
close, for now the two bears suddenly 
sprang at each other and were locked 
in the terrible embraces of each other’s 
great muscular arms. It was an awful 
struggle, and even my seasoned Indians 
could not keep from being intensely ex- 
cited. Standing on their hind feet and 
wary, the bears struggled in the greatest 
wrestling match imaginable. The grip 
they had on each other was what the 
boys call a back-hold and of equal ad- 
vantage, as each bear had one forearm 
under and the other over his opponent. 
As they put forth their enormous 
strength it did not seem to us that their 
efforts were so much directed to down 
each other as to try to squeeze out the 
very life. The power of the hug of a 
bear has enlivened and electrified many 
a yarn, and has to many a poor hunter 
been his death or nearly so. And now 
here to see two great, muscular, full- 
grown bears, full of jealous hate, prac- 
tising these hugs on each other—well, it 
was a sight but seldom seen. 

Strange to say, they did not use their 
teeth much on each other. They both 
seemed to hope that the hug trick would 
do its work. But as carefully balancing 
themselves on their hind feet, which they 
kept wide apart, as they continued the 
desperate struggle, they seemed both to 
realize that some other method of fight- 
ing was necessary, and especially as they 
were so horribly enraged. So in a short 
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time they began most vigorously to tear 
at each other’s head and neck as well 
as they could, altho not for a moment 
letting go their grip on each other. 
Tough as bearskin is, it could not 
stand this very long, and so the end came 
very suddenly. All at once we noticed 
that the great forearms of the bear that 
had come with the family fell limp by 
his sides and then he quickly sank on the 
sands. The other bear, loosening his 
grip, watchfully stood over him as tho 
suspecting a trick, but as there was no 
movement beyond some convulsive jerk- 
ings he drew back a yard or two and 
watched him to his death. Then he 
moved away to the female bear and her 
cubs. A little conversation and some 
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mutual explanation doubtless took place 
and then they began moving away. 

My Indians wanted to fire at them, but 
I positively forbade them. “Fire your 
guns to hurry them off but do not hit 
them,” I said, and raising my own rifle 
I started the music by sending my bullet 
close enough to make the sand fly near 
them. The Indians also fired and away 
sped a newly organized or reorganized 
bear family. 

We hurried back to our canoe and 
when we reached the dead bear we found 
that his opponent, with his sharp teeth, 
had cut thru his jugular vein, and so he 
had bled until exhausted, and then fell, 
as we saw him, on the sand. 


Braprorp, Ont. 


A Nova Scotian’s Notion of Canada 


BY EDWARD W. NICHOLS 


HERE is much truth in what a 
z critic says of us in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of May 30th. Undoubt- 
edly Canada does not today occupy that 
position to which her people and her nat- 
ural resources entitle her. Undoubtedly 
politics is with us too.much of a dirty 
party game. Undoubtedly the newspa- 
pers are in far too many cases actuated 
by party spirit rather than by public 
spirit. It may even be that, tho con- 
demned and deplored by the great bulk 
of our Canadians, foolish caste preju- 
dices exist in certain quarters. And just 
as undoubtedly there is a strong, true, 
democratic Canadian spirit which begins 
to make itself felt in Canada, and will 
ultimately raise her to her rightful posi- 
tion among the nations. 

Let us consider the Canadian political 
situation, the Canadian press and the Ca- 
nadian universities. 

It cannot be necessary at this time to 
instruct readers of THE INDEPENDENT as 
to the Canadian constitution. The gov- 
ernment is a perfect democracy in form 
and fact, except that we employ an Eng- 
lish Governor-General, whom Mr. Givens 
sneers at as a social figurehead. Precise- 


ly what the functions of a social figure- 
head may be I am unable to determine ; 
but there are some duties and responsi- 
bilities incumbent upon the Governor- 
General which, properly executed, are of 
great value to Canada. Briefly, he rep- 
resents the Imperial Idea, and for this 
service receives his wage of $50,000 per 
annum. For this sum Canada, in case of 
need, has the use of all the military re- 
sources of the British Empire. It is hard 
to see how she could maintain an equally 
efficient navy for that sum; and disarma- 
ment is at present an academic question. 
There is much misapprehension in some 
quarters regarding this matter of impe- 
rial connection. Six years ago I was 
asked by a refined and cultured lady, a 
graduate of a State normal school : “Have 
you a Parliament in Canada, or are your 
laws made for you in England?” 

The difficulty with Canadians has been 
not so much that lack of national spirit 
or love of antiquated British institutions 
imputed to them as absence of interest in 
things political in any broad sense at all, 
It must be remembered that Canada is 
only forty years old, and that three-fifths 
of her scanty population are to be found 
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in the rural districts. Political problems 
have not pressed the farmer greatly in 
years past, and he has been free to pur- 
sue the even tenor of his way without re- 
gard to questions of statecraft. But this 
condition is passing. Those who havz2 
watched the course of events in Canada 
during the past year can readily discern 
the waking of the political consciousness 
of the nation, and with that the political 
conscience. Carelessness of public opin- 
ion, barefaced robbery of the public 
funds, and scandalous immorality on the 
part of both great parties are believed to 
exist at Ottawa. Surely discouraging! 
But the hopeful sign is that the offenders 
and suspects are being brought to trial. 
The people are awakening, and the re- 
sult is not difficult to foretell, 

When I consider the political press 1 
confess the justice of Mr. Givens’ cen- 
sure. So far as I am aware, there is not 
a clean, decent party paper in Canada. 
There are, further, small weeklies which, 
nominally independent, are, under any 
administration, enlisted under the Gov- 
ernment banner, and kept there by sops 
of political patronage. But there are 
some notable exceptions. Take, for in- 
stance, the Montreal Herald, a weekly 
family magazine which has probably the 
widest circulation of any paper in Can- 
ada. This journal is eminently non-par- 
tisan and outspoken in condemnation of 
political rascality in any party. Perhaps 
it is the greatest molder of the opinions 
of the country people that exists in Can- 
ada today. 

In the matter of universities our critic 
has spoken hastily and without thought. 
His words are: 

“In respect to the Canadian universities, 
what are the conditions? What, if not that 
most of the professors are old country men 
from England or Scotland, born abroad and 
educated abroad? They come to Canada 
knowing nothing of it save that it is an ad- 
junct of Great Britain. The consequence more 
often than not is that they are intolerant, self- 
opinionative, and, if opposed, more than ever 
British. It is these men, then, who largely 
educate the young men of Canada—these 
foreigners to whom Kipling’s question might 
well be applied: ‘What do they know of Eng- 
land who only England know?” 

Let us took at the facts. Take, for ex- 
ample, the largest university in the Mari- 
time Provinces—Dalhousie College—lo- 
cated in the old imperial stronghold of 
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Halifax, in the ancient and backward 
Province of Nova Scotia. The power in 


_ this institution lies in the hands of the 


Senate, a body composed of the leading 
professors of the different faculties. It 
comprises about a dozen men in actual 
service. Two of these men are Ameri- 
cans born and bred, the rest Canadians. 
Every one began his education in a uni- 
versity of Canada or the United States. 
Several of them had the misfortune to 
finish their courses in Europe; but I be- 
lieve that this habit is sometimes known 
south of the border. Analyze the condi- 
tions at Queens, Toronto, McGill, and the 
result will not be greatly different. In 
the face of these facts the value of Mr. 
Givens’s statement is seen. 

It may be that the young man is 
offered a better chance in the United 
States than in this country. But in most 
cases that I have been able to observe the 
son who has remained at home is as well 
off as the one who has “gone to the 
States.” Our industrial development is 
hardly as backward as has been repre- 
sented. The value of manufactured 
goods, for instance, has climbed from 
four to seven hundred millions in the last 
half dozen years. It may be that Canada 
is an old man’s land. In that case, what 
of Premier McBride, of British Colum- 
bia; Premier Robinson, of New Bruns- 
wick; President Falconer, of Toronto 
University ; Rutherford, of McGill? It 
should be remembered, also, that, if some 
of our leading politicians are getting old, 
they have been in office for eleven years: 
even so, several members of the Cabinet 
have not yet reached sixty. 

The statement that “Quebec is French 
and the rest of Canada British” is liable 
to misinterpretation. Quebec, in so far 
as it is French, is French of the old 
régime. With modern French ideas it 
has no sympathy. There is Canadian 
spirit in Quebec as elsewhere in Canada, 
of course without British sentiment. The 
interests of the Quebec Frenchman lic 
wholly on this side of the Atlantic. 

Upon the whole, we are glad of criti- 
cism. We would be better for another 
Sam Slick, who would not confine him- 
self to the Bluenose, but would deal with 
all Canada. But we think it no small 
thing, tho our critic has dismissed it with 
a word, that our system of finance is un- 
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excelled, our laws well administered, our 
judiciary incorruptible, and our people 
“sober, honest, industrious, moral and 
God-fearing.” We think that, given the 
personality of our people, the prestige of 
our nation will follow. We are a young 
nation. We make mistakes. We are 
afflicted with the modern craze for wealth 
and notoriety. We have old fogies al- 
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ways with us. But underneath all our 
ebullitions of political folly there is a 
deep, strong, true democratic spirit of a 
nation of toilers. We care not much for 
the quantity of our people, but for ‘their 
quality. Our confederation is a success, 
a young democracy within an ancient em- 
pire, an empire whose ideals are daily be- 
coming more democratic, 
AcacIaAVILLe, Dicsy County, Nova Scorta. 


The Race Question in the Forty-sixth 
State 


BY L. J. ABBOTT 


[Mr. Abbott is a graduate of Columbia University. 


In the recent primary campaign to 


nominate candidates for office under the new constitution he visited the principal towns in 


both Territories.—Ept1rTor. ] 


ers, in Congress and elsewhere, 

thought of founding somewhere 
in the Great West an Indian empire. 
Eventually a portion of the unoccupied 
domain west of the Mississippi was set 
aside as a home for all the Indian tribes 
of the nation. The idea was that those 
tribes could be moved from the various 
parts of the country and located in this 
territory, which in time would become a 
great Indian State. 

Roving bands of Cherokees and 
Chickasaws had begun to enter this 
region as early as 1800, and the migra- 
tion of the “Five Civilized Tribes” was 
finally consummated when the Seminoles 
were forcibly located between the North 
and South Canadian rivers in 1843. 
These tribes, Cherokees, Creeks, Choc+ 
taws, Chickasaws and Seminoles, were, 
in a measure, civilized at the time of 
their enforced removal from the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States. They were in 
a crude way agriculturists, and brought 
with them to the Indian Territory a con- 
siderable number of slaves. 

The Five Nations, immediately after 
settling in the Territory, reorganized 
their tribal governments, similar in most 
respects to our State governments. There 
was a governor, known as “Principal 
Chief,” and a council consisting of two 


E ARLY in the last century, dream- 


houses. During the Civil War, influ- 
enced by the Southern agents among 
them, and by self-interest, because slaves 
were held in every tribe, the citizens of 
the Five Nations very generally sided 
with the South. All the tribes were left 
exhausted and decimated by the war; 
and reconstruction, enforcing the libera- 
tion of all slaves, dealt the progressive 
tribesman a severe blow. Congress also 
enacted laws requiring the Indians to di- 
vide the tribal lands with their ex-slaves. 
This was bitterly resented by the tribal 
governments. But in one way or an- 
other treaties were imposed upon four of 
the tribes granting varying amounts of 
land to the freedom of the respective na- 
tions. The Chickasaws never consented 
to any such treaty, but, nevertheless, 
they were compelled to allow every ex- 
slave, or his descendants, forty acres of 
land. The dispute was carried into the 
Court of Claims, and this tribe alone re- 
covered money damages for the land 
thus forcibly appropriated. ’ 

But soon the blacks were accepted as 
an integral portion of the Creek and 
Seminole tribes, for long previous to 
their settlement in the Indian Territory 
members of these tribes had intermar- 
ried with their negroes. Intermarriage 
became common, so that now (I have it 
on the best authority) there is not a 




















Seminole family that is entirely free 
from negro blood; and there are but 
three Creek families, some make it two, 
that are of pure blood. Thus practically 
every negro in the Creek nation is an 
“Indian.” You can offend a black no 
easier than by denying his Indian parent- 
age. This is so elsewhere thruout Okla- 
homa. Every negro that can possibly 
maintain his contention insists that he is 
an “Indian.” In this way he feels that 
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strain of negro blood that ut is called 
“Indian” and overlooked. “This rhinor- 
ity is not entirely ostracized by the 
whites, but it has become an event of 
rare occurrence when a white man or 
woman marries into either the Creek or 
the Seminole tribe. 

I know of a Creek, who, so far as one 
could judge by appearances, is a white 
man. He undertook to prove his Indian 
blood in the Creek courts so as to be 

















A GROUP OF CREEK INDIANS WHO SHOW AN UNMISTAKABLE STRAIN OF NEGRO BLOOD. 


he can avoid some of the antipathy that 
meets his race at every turn. 

And it must be confessed that the 
negro Indian, or Zambo, as such a racial 
admixture is termed in Spanish Amer- 
ica, does occupy a more influential posi- 
tion in Oklahoma society than the 
mulatto or pure- blood African. This 
can partially be explained from the fact 
that these Creek and Seminole Zambos 
have large landed interests, and that they 
are a decided factor in the politics of the 
new State. But the strain of negro 
blood in their veins puts a social barrier 
upon all the tribe. There is a small 
minority in each tribe that has so slight a 





allotted land in severalty. The investi- 
gation developed the fact that he was 
one-sixteenth negro and had no Creek 
blood at all. Immediately his wife left 
him, his business was ruined, he was a 
marked man, with no future other than 
the future a negro of intelligence and 
capacity can hope for within that race. 
That woman would have had to accept 
the social position of a Creek negro had 
she remained that merchant’s wife. As 
it was, her children had a stain that soap 
would not wash out, nor society forgive, 
in the South. 

There were fourteen Indians and > 
“inter-married citizens” elected to the 
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saws will have lost their identity in the 
white race. Last winter I had Choctaw 
children in my school who were one one 
hundred and twenty-eighth Indian, and 
that was all. Had not this modicum of 
Choctaw blood given each one of them 
four hundred acres of as good land as the 
sun shines upon, you can judge, as well 
as I, how much Indian they would have 
been. But the Creek and Seminoles, ex- 
cept a few instances where Caucasian 
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Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation in the early 
eighties. A fulldlood Choctaw. 


recent Oklahoma constitutional conven- 
tion. Not one of them was a Creek or 
Seminole, altho these two tribes consti- 
tute one-sixth of the Indians of the two 
territories. 

The Cherokees, Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws, the remaining tribes of the Five 
Nations, seldom (one can almost say 
never) mixt their blood with the negro. 
On the other hand they early contracted 
marital relations with some of the best 
English and Scotch blood of the South. 
This is particularly true of the Chero- 
kees. No effort was made to maintain 
the pure Indian blood. The contrary, 
especially of recent years, has been the 
case. Full bloods now seldom marry full 
bloods; and an “Indian citizen,” with 
only the smallest fraction of Indian blood 
in his veins, almost invariably seeks as a 
life partner a “non-citizen”; not infre- 
quently some school ma’am or milliner 
employed in one of the numerous thriv- 
ing cities of the Territory. It will be but 
a generation or two until there will be 
no Indians of the five civilized tribes. 
The Cherokees, Choctaws and Chicka- 














A TYPICAL CHICKASAW BELLE. 
This lady has enough Indian blood to be enrolled as 


a “citizen” and to be allotted land by the Dawes Com- 
mission. 

blood largely predominates, 
counted as negroes. 

What is true of the civilized Indians 
of the Eastern Territory is also true of 
the blanket Indians of Oklahoma. As 
soon as Indian children take up civilized 
ways almost invariably they marry into 
the white race. It is quite possible that 
the Indian’s dowry of a bottom farm, that 
is inalienable and exempt from tax, ma- 


will be 
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terially assists in blinding loving eyes 
never famous for accuracy of vision. 
But as I have explained the negro of 
Indian Territory is also a land-owner. 
The ex-slaves of the Five Tribes are pro- 
tected in their holdings as are the In- 
dians. And in the Oklahoma, or West- 
ern half of the new State, the negro was 
as free to homestead land as the whites. 
In the various “openings” we find con- 
siderable numbers of them obtaining 
claims. So in both divisions of the State 
there are probably a larger percentage of 
negroes who own their own homes and 
are in comfortable circumstances than 
elsewhere in the United States. So it 
will be seen that Oklahoma’s negro popu- 
lation is hardly to be termed improvident. 
More than this it is not numerous. In 
both Territories, with an approximate 
population of two million, there is not to 
exceed one hundred thousand negroes, 
even if the Creek and Seminole Indians 
are classified with them. The Census of 
1900 gives the colored population of In- 




















A FULL-BLOOD CHICKASAW. 
An Indian that civilization has not injured. 
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dian Territory as 36,870, and of Okla- 
homa as 18,831. 

The question then presents itself: Why 
is there such bitter hostility to the negro 
in these Territories? The recent elec- 
tion for constitutional delegates chiefly 
hinged on the question of separate 
schools, separate railway coaches and 
separate waiting rooms for the blacks. 
Hardly a candidate for delegate, be he 
Kansas Republican or Texas Democrat, 
who did not base his campaign on these 
three “issues.” Because the Democrats 
were counted upon more fully to live up 
to their pre-election promises in regard 
to negro legislation, they won a sweeping 
victory. But 12 Republican delegates 
were successful as against 99 Democrats. 

When the Constitutional Convention 
met these three pet measures of the ar- 
dent negrophobes were quickly enacted. 
The separate school provision is in ac- 
cordance with the enabling act. A sys- 
tem of colored schools has been in opera- 
tion in Oklahoma Territory for a decade 
or more. It was accepted by every one 
as a provision of the new State’s well fixt 
policy. But the separate coach and wait- 
ing room provision was enacted with 
much less assurance. The Republican 
minority failed to vote either way on the 
proposition, so as to take advantage of 
any set of circumstances that would be 
apt to turn them votes (colored or other- 
wise) in the election for State officials, 
which is to be held this fall. 

Then an alarm was sounded at Wash- 
ington by Southern Senators and Con- 
gressmen. It was averred that if a sep- 
arate coach and waiting room provision 
were written into the Oklahoma constitu- 
tion, President Roosevelt would refuse 
to issue the necessary proclamation and 
statehood would fail. It was also point 
ed out that these race segregation meas- 
ures are just as effective when merely 
statutory. Not a State now enforcing 
them has such constitutional provisions. 
Just how these Democratic Senators and 
Congressmen got their information was 
never explained ; but evidently the Demo- 
cratic majority at Guthrie accepted the 
Washington view of the matter, and the 
“Jim Crow” provisions of the constitu- 
tion were hastily repealed. The Repub- 
licans now allege that the repeal. was 
merely a political trick of the Democrats 
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so that they can continue to win elections 
with “Jim Crow’s” able assistance. 

Yet both among Northern Republicans 
and Southern Democrats there is a deep- 
seated aversion to the negro. Race pre- 
judices are most difficult to account for. 
We find the Mongolian of the Pacific 
Coast hated and legislated against be- 


cause he is abstemious, frugal and indus- . 


trious. An Oklahoman will give you ex- 
actly opposite reasons for disliking the 
negro. He is immoral, improvident, lazy 
and with all at times inclined to be impu- 
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tion. The Republicans, generally slight- 
ly in the minority, on that one day hob- 
nob with the negro ward boss.. The 
usual methods to carry such wards are 
employed. A single negro is sometimes 
—not frequently—nominated for some 
unremunerative office, and regularly de- 
feated by the very men who put him up. 
But the Democratic ward - heeler, who 
can never successfully handle this con- 
tingent, resents such an intrusion of a 
solid black vote into his own game of 
grab and graft. Thus more fuel is added 

















A GROUP OF APACHE PRISONERS OF WAR. 


The only full-blood Indians in Oklahoma who work except by proxy. 
Copyright by Prof. S. M. Barrett. 


dent. After talking with many men, col- 
lege graduates, professors and Northern 
men of education and station, I have yet 
to find the Oklahoman who does not ad- 
mit a strong personal antipathy toward 
the blacks. That is, they much prefer 
not to come in personal contact with 
negroes, and regard the so-called “white 
towns” of the Territories as progressive, 
for the single reason that negroes are not 
allowed to reside there. 

The negro’s participation in the poli- 
tics of the Territories gets him into 
trouble, and gets him little else. The 
slum wards of most cities, in both Terri- 
tories, have a considerable negro popula- 


They have to. 
New York, 1907. 


to the fire of race hatred, and the negro 
gets no benefit from his parti¢ipation in 
the election. In the entire history of 
Oklahoma Territory but one negro has 


held an office to which there was at-- 


tached a salary of any proportions. 


The negro is provided with good but 


separate common schools. At Langston, 
Oklahoma maintains a colored normal 


and agricultural college that is amply | 
When the negro- 


supplied with funds. 
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will work he can readily find-employment | | 


at excellent wages. The white people 
of the new State appreciate that he is 
here and bound to stay here. 
felt, and here I believe I voice the senti- 


But it is. 
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ment of ninety-nine per cent. of the 
State’s white population, that he is not to 
crowd himself upon the whites; not only 
in the schoolroom, the railway coach and 
waiting-room, but in any walk of life. 
But why is the negro ostracized, while 
the Indian, more numerous than the 


negro, is everywhere met with friendly . 


toleration, no social barrier being raised 
against him? Is it the stigma of recent 
slavery that makes the difference? Is it 
because the Indian blood is quickly lost 
in the white, while the negro blood clings 
tenaciously? Is it because the Indian 
was Satisfied with his own social envi- 
ronment that no ban was put upon his 
intercourse with the whites? 

The full-blood Indian is quite as im- 
provident and as slothful as the negro; 
however, he is much less obtrusive. In 
both Territories there is but one tribe of 
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Indians—the Apaches—that, so far as I 
know, actually farms except by proxy. 
They are prisoners of war at Fort Sill. 
The Government agent compels them to 
work, so no particular credit is due the 
red men for this exceptional industry. 
But any one of these Apache prisoners, 
or the most ignorant Wichita, can hope 
for more in Oklahoma than the best edu- 
cated negro that the new State can pro- 


‘duce. 


At the recent primary election an 
eighth blood Cherokee was nominated 
by the Democrats for the United States 
Senate ; a fourth blood Choctaw received 
the party endorsement for Congress— 
this, mind you, in both cases, chiefly by 
white votes. But in Oklahoma the negro 
can hope for no political or social posi- 
tion that requires white encouragement. 
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BY IVAN SWIFT 


WHEN a curtain in the sky 

With the sun a-seeping thru 

Is a-taunting me to try 

What a fisherman can do— 
Would you have me stay at home 
Reading poems in a tome 


While I water at the mouth and live a lie? 


For the rattle of the reel 
And the running of the line 
Is the filling of the creel 
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With the pleasure of the hour when we dine! 


I have a tender feeling for the fish, 
And I’ve got to be forgiven for a lot; 
But I love ’em all to pieces—in the dish, 
And my feeling’s sort of special when they’re hot 
Oh, the very best of wishes 

For the sorry little fishes— 

And a hoping they’ll be happy in the pot! 
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For the r-r-rattle of the reel 

And the r-r-running of the line 

Is the filling of the creel 

With the pleasure of the hour when we dine! 








The Luck of the Laughing 
Figurehead 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


the “Mistletoe” built in Liver- 

pool, every timber and stick of 
her to suit his taste. She was a barken- 
tine, of two hundred and sixty tons, oak 
built, with teak rails, and mahogany fin- 
ishings aft. As soon as she was rigged 
and ready, he took aboard a mixt freight, 
and crossed the North Atlantic to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. It was a rough 
passage; but the new barkentine was as 
clever and sweet to handle as any craft 
Parkin had ever sailed in—and he had 
been following the sea for twenty-six 
years. 

There were many people down at the 
wharf to see the “Mistletoe” come in; 
and in front of them all, waving his cane 
in one hand and his hat in the other, 
stood Mr. Livingstone Beale, head of the 
firm of Beale & Co.,‘and owner of four- 
sevenths of the new barkentine. Captain 
Parkin owned the other three-sevenths. 
Mr. Beale lost no time in clambering 
aboard, and was warmly received by the 
captain, on the poop. 

“She’s a miracle,” exclaimed Parkin. 
“Look at her model, man. Every other 
craft afloat is either a tub or a cigar to 
her.” 

The merchant chuckled with delight at 
the other’s enthusiasm. He was always 
jovial, as became his appearance and 
condition, but seldom enthusiastic. He 
was a cheerful philosopher. Parkin, on 
the other hand, was very serious in his 
outlook on things and life. What he 
found to be good delighted him boyish- 
ly; what he found to be evil depressed 
him, and could depend: on his unwaver- 
ing opposition. These two were friends 
of long years’ standing. 

“You’re not a day over twenty,” 
laughed Beale. “And if she suits you, 
Jack, she suits me.” 

They went below, and the captain 
placed refreshments on the table. 

“Here’s to her; and may you sail her 
till she falls to pieces of old age,” said 
the merchant, draining his glass, 
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“Here’s to her,” repeated the sailor, 
and raised his glass with quite an air of 
reverence and devotion. 

“That is capital port,” remarked Mr. 
Beale. 

“She’s the cleverest thing afloat,” re- 
plied Parkin. 

The other sighed, realizing, for the 
hundredth time, that there was “no use 
in speaking to Parkin of anything but 
ships, during his first day ashore. 

“Why hasn't she a figurehead?” he 
asked. “I like them. They appeal to 
one’s imagination.” 

“So they do,” admitted the captain. 

“If I were a poet,” said the merchant, 
leaning back on the cushioned locker and 
gazing reflectively at a second glass of 
port, “I’d write a poem about a ship’s 
figurehead. Think of the wonderful 
things”—but here his imagination failed 
him. He had only the vaguest ideas of 
what these wonderful things might be. 
He had said enough to catch Parkin, 
however. 

“It is a fine idea,” exclaimed the 
mariner. “I’ve often thought of some- 
thing like that, myself—of the wooden 
eyes gazing down, day and night, voyage 
after voyage, into calms and squalls and 
silver fire, counting and forgetting and 
counting again the innumerable valleys 
of the sea. We must get a figurehead 
for the ‘Mistletoe!’ ” 

“I have something that might do. 
Come up and dine with me, tonight, and 
I'll show it to you,” said Mr. Beale. 

The two friends dined comfortably, in 
a high room lighted only by the four 
candles on the table. Both were bache- 
lors. ‘There was that about Beale—per- 
haps his urbanity—that suggested that 
he had maintained his state of single 
blessedness with his eyes wide open ; that 
he-had considered the matter carefully, 
had decided on his course, and was with- 
out regrets or misgivings. Parkin gave 
a different impression. One would say 
that his chances of remaining a bachelor 
at forty-three were no better than they 
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had been at twenty. The fate of man— 
or whatever it is called—had simply 
overlooked him; but no one could doubt 
that the heart so open to the charms of 
ships and the sea was accessible to love 
of a more disturbing nature. Of all this 
Parkin himself was blissfully uncon- 
scious. 

The dinner was a capital one, accom- 
panied by wines as sound as the mahog- 
any under the damask, but a deal more 
seductive. The talk was natural and 
pleasant, but not unduly absorbing. The 
coffee was just what coffee should be; 
and after the first sip, each leaned for- 
ward and lit his cigar at the candles. 

It must have been fully half an hour 
later that the sailor requested his host to 
exhibit the article which he had suggest- 
ed might serve as a figurehead for the 
new barkentine. 

“T suppose it’s a mermaid, or Neptune, 
or something of that kind,” he said. 

Mr. Beale arose, with one of the 
branched candlesticks in his hand. 

“T don’t know what you'd call it,” he 
replied. “It reached me only three days 
ago, with a lot of other truck, from Eng- 
land. Was left me by an uncle, who was 
a collector of queer things and no end of 
a traveler. Come and have a look at it.” 

He led the way to a large, unfurnished 
and unlighted room. By the circum- 
scribed illumination of the candles in his 
hand, the apartment appeared vast and 
mysterious. The floor was cluttered with 
all manner of old lumber, broken furni- 
ture, dusty and worthless books, and 
packing-boxes closed and open, empty 
and full. 

“Shocking mess,” exclaimed Beale. “I 
must have it tidied up one of these days.” 

He picked his way to the farther side 
of the room, the sailor following, with 
laments for the unshipshape state of the 
place and the damage sustained by his 
shins. 

“Here it is,” said Beale, halting and 
advancing the candlestick. 

Parkin, looking over his friend’s shoul- 
der, saw, standing against the unpapered 
wall, a figure carved from dark wood 
that shone like polished mahogany. It 
stood erect, but was not more than four 
feet in hight. The big head was set low 
on the heavy shoulders, and the hands 
were crossed on the breast. Parkin ad- 
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vanced, took the light from Beale and 
examined the figure closely. 

“I don’t like his looks,’ he said. “I 
don’t take to the cut of his jib. I'll 
swear he’s a fetish, or something of that 
kind.” Then: “Where are his eyes?” 
he asked, indicating the empty sockets 
with a finger. 

“He hasn’t any, so far as I know,” re- 
plied Beale. 

“But he has had them. See where the 
knife, or whatever was used, cut the 
wood when they were being pried out,” 
said the mariner. 

“Make him a new pair, and he'll be 
worth ten of these hackneyed mermaids, 
and old gentlemen with crowns and whis- 
kers,” rejoined Beale. 

“Oh, I suppose he’ll do, but I am not 
in love with him,” replied Parkin. 

Eyes of blue china were supplied to 
the image, and it was fastened upon the 
prow of the “Mistletoe,” under the bow- 
sprit. Mr. Tunner, the mate, wanted to 
paint the thing white and mark it out 
with gilt. Denis Whalen, the boatswain, 
objected to it in any color, maintaining 
that the thing had an ugly mug and a 
general air of evil contemplation. 

“If ye t’ink it be a heathen idol, then 
what for d’ye want to stick it onto a 
Christian ship?” he enquired of Mr. 
Tunner. “If the skipper wants a figure- 
head, what’s his objections to St. Pat- 
rick, or Queen Victoria, or one o’ they 
naval heroes like Nelson, or Ben Bolt, or 
Admiral Neptune ?” 

“Look-a-here, bo’sun,” replied Mr. 
Tunner, “Neptune wasn’t any admiral, 
no more nor Davy Jones.” 

Now the boatswain was old enough to 
be the mate’s father, and had sailed the 
seas before that ambitious young mariner 
was born. He spat over the port rail and 
then cast a glance of pained wonderment 
at the mate. , 

“There was two Davy Joneses, sir,” he 
said, patiently. “One was a admiral, wot 
fit in the American Revolution.” 

“Maybe ye’re right, bo’sun,” replied 
Mr. Tunner, who was not an authority 
on naval history. “Maybe ye’re right 
about Davy Jones; but ye’re wrong about 
Neptune.” 

“That’s as may be,” rejoined Whalen, 
and turned away mournfully. 

Early in February the “Mistletoe” 
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sailed from St. John’s with a freight of 
cured codfish, packed in small barrels or 
“drums.” It was an excellent quality of 
fish, and was designed for the critical 
Brazilians. She made an easting from 
the Narrows in a flurry of sleet and more 
than a capful of wind. Before night the 
sleet ceased, the wind veered and a fog 
crawled over the vessel. A patent fog- 
horn was placed on the forecastle head, 
and the lookout was directed to sound it 
at stated intervals. Captain Parkin, in 
oilskins and sea boots, paced the poop, 
tho the mate had charge of the watch. 
When the mate went below and the boat- 
swaii: appeared, Parkin still held to his 


a 

“A dirty night,” remarked the skipper 
to the boatswain, after a half hour of 
silence. 

“It’s that, sir,” replied Denis Whalen, 
drawing breath to expand in elaboration 
of the subject—but a shout forward 
brought the polite conversation to an end. 
The boatswain dashed down the port 
ladder, and the captain sprang back be- 
side the man at the wheel. Presently 
Whalen returned, relieved, but in a very 
bad humor. 

“May the divil fly away with Patsie 
Keegan,” he exclaimed. 

“What was the trouble?” asked Par- 
kin. ‘‘What was he shouting about?” 

“He says he heard somebody laugh 
out on the bowsprit, right after he’d 
given a toot on the horn,” replied the 
boatswain. 

“Somebody laugh? Somebody on the 
bowsprit ? What’s wrong with the man?” 

“I couldn’t name ye all there’s wrong 
with Patsie Keegan, sir,” replied 
Whalen, “an’ now he’s thinkin’ one o’ 
they mermaids has fell in love with him 
an’ is aclimbin’ aboard to get him.” 

“He is not insane. He must have 
heard something,” said the skipper. 

“T didn’t hear nothin’, nor I didn’t see 
nothing,” replied the boatswain. 

Parkin descended to the main deck 
and made his way forward, thru the 
darkness. A lamp burned smokily in 
the forecastle and both watches were 
clustered outside. 

“What is all this about?” he asked. 

A figure descended from the mist 
beyond the big windlass. It was 
Keegan. 
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“I heard somethin’, sir, an’ so I let a 
yell out o’ me,” he said, dejectedly. 

“What did you hear?” asked the 
skipper. 

“It sounded like a man laughin’,” re- 
plied the A. B. 

“Who else is on lookout?” 

“Tom Mann, sir.” 

“Did you hear anything, Tom?” 

“No, sir; I can’t rightly say that I did. 
What with the row Patsie was makin’ 
on that there patent horn; an’ the yell he 
let out, an’ me own thoughts, I didn’t 
hear nothin’,” replied Mann. 

Parkin turned to Keegan. 

“You must have been dreaming,” he 
said. ; 

“Maybe ye’re right, sir,” replied 
Keegan ; “but I was makin’ noise enough 
on that old foghorn to keep ‘myself 
awake. I’d just pumped a bellow out o’ 
it an’ was straightenin’ up when I heard 
—what I heard.” 

“Nonsense,” replied the skipper. 
“Some one was talking in the fo’castle 
and the echo came back from the jibs.” 

“T hope ye’re right, sir,” murmured 
Patsie, dismally. 

The morning broke clear, and was fol- 
lowed by ten days of fine weather; and 
for ten days the crew kept a close and 
embarrassing watch on Patsie Keegan, 
to see what was going to happen to him. 
Also, they told stories of sailors who had 
heard just such laughter out of the 
storm—laughter of devils or mermaids 
—and how those sailors had all gone to 
watery graves, sooner or later. But the 
ten days past without any mishap to 
Patsie. Then the “Mistletoe” was treat- 
ed to half a gale of wind, and, in the dark- 
est hour of the night and the storm, the 
mysterious laughter was heard again, 
this time by both men on lookout duty. 
They stood for a second, staring for- 
ward; then, as by one impulse, they 
turned, leapt to the deck and raced aft. 

“We'heard it,” they stammered to the 
captain. 

“Back to your posts,” he cried, in a 
voice of wrath. 

In the morning, when the barkentine 
was pitching along over a tumbling sea, 
but with a clear sky overhead, the cap- 
tain sent for Denis Whalen. 

“Bo’sun, you have heard of what hap- 
pened last night?” he said. 
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Whalen nodded. 

The other cleared his throat, and in a 
voice which he strove to make casual, 
asked: “And what do you make of it?” 

“Well, sir,” replied Denis, scratching 
his whiskers reflectively and casting his 
glance about the cabin, “I don’t hold 
with them as say it be a mermaid. They 
mermaids be played out, to my way 0’ 
thinkin’.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“Why, sir, if ye don’t mind me say- 
in’ so, it’s all that heathen idol ye’ve got 
stuck to her bows.” 

“Nonsense, bo’sun. Sea birds make 
all sorts of queer sounds,” said Parkin. 

“It might be sea birds, true enough, 
sir,” replied the boatswain. ‘But, if ye 
want to know what I think, it’s that 
there figurehead.” 

“Well, bo’sun, if that’s the case, the 
men have nothing to be afraid of,” re- 
joined Parkin. “The old chap can’t 
hurt them, and they’ll soon get used to 
his untimely mirth—if he keeps it up. 
If not, they'll forget it in time. Just 
step forward and tell them, confidential- 
ly, that you’ve read in a book that there’s 
nothing so lucky as a talking figure- 
head. That’s all at present, and many 
thanks.” 

As soon as the boatswain was gone 
the captain sat down and stared. 

Once more, before the barkentine 
reached Pernambuco, the mysterious 
laughter sprang from the darkness be- 
yond the forecastle-head. Three men 
heard it on that occasion; but as no evil 
thing seemed to follow the experience, 
they did not trouble to report it until 
morning. With but one exception, the 
crew believed that the voice came from 
the figurehead. They accepted the 
boatswain’s information as to the luck 
attendant on a vessel possessing such an 
unusual appendix—but the boatswain 
himself secretly doubted the assertion. 
The exception—the man who would not 
believe in the unholy mirth of the figure- 
head—was the cook. He maintained, 
against all arguments, that a mermaid 
was following the vessel and that, sooner 
or later, every man who heard her voice 
would go to Davy Jones’s locker. Per- 
haps his belief in this view of the matter 
‘was strengthened by the fact that it was 


no part of his duty to stand on the fore- 
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castle-head at night. As for Captain 
Parkin and Mr. Tunner—well, they 
could make nothing of it. Queer things 
come to the notice of sailormen; and 
this was a queer thing. 

As soon as the “Mistletoe” was safe 
alongside the wharf, in the sweltering 
harbor of Pernambuco, the work of 
winching out the cargo began. Drum 
after drum came to light, each showing 
brown stains along the cracks of the 
staves. 

“What do you make of that, Mr. Tun- 


ner?” enquired Captain Parkin, in a 
voice of amazed displeasure. 
“Can’t make nothin’ of it, sir,” replied 


the mate. “The hatches are tight, an’ 
the drums were stowed away as dry as 
toast. Ye’ll find ’em right enough, deep- 
er down.” 

But no improvement was found, and 
the miracle of a spoiled cargo out of a 
dry hold was disclosed to the ship’s com- 
pany—a cargo not worth half of its an- 
ticipated value. Captain Parkin was 
deeply distressed. 

“Why, she is as sound as a bell,” he 
said, “and if any ship can carry fish its 
a wooden ship. I used to turn better 
cargoes out of the old ‘Walrus,’ when 
she was leaking like a straw hat.” 

Mr. Tunner agreed with him. The 
boatswain, however, evinced no surprise 
at the state of the cargo. 

“Tf ye want to know what’s wrong 
with the fish, sir, I'll tell ye,” he said. 
“The ship’s a lady, an’ the fish come 
aboard as dry as my throat; but that 
there heathen idol has driven its divil- 
ments right thru the whole concern, 
from stem to stern.” 

Mr. Tunner looked uneasily fram the 
boatswain to the captain. He was a 
modern seaman, he was, and a certifi- 
cated navigator, and it would never do 
for him to agree too suddenly to such an 
explanation of the trouble. Of course, 
if the captain saw anything in it, he 
would give the boatswain’s theory his at- 
tention. 

“Nonsense,” exclaimed Parkin. “How 
could a wooden figure under a bowsprit 
damage a cargo?” 

Mr. Tunner, having his cue, laughed 
in a supercilious manner. 

“T’is nonsense, right enough, sir. I 
never heard o’ such a thing,” he said. 
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Denis Whalen turned on him. 

“If I had a shillin’ in me box for every 
thing ye’ve never heard of,” he cried, 
“I'd buy a bigger vessel nor this one an’ 
use her for a pleasure yat. But I ain’t 
talkin’ to you. I’m talkin’ to a sailor- 
man, named Captain Parkin, I am. 

“Look’ee here, sir,” he continued, 
turning to Parkin, “T’ll tell ye, just from 
one sailorman to another, the place for 
that there fetish, or idol, or what-not, is 
slap on the bottom o’ the ocean.” 

The skipper laughed ; but with so un- 
certain and mirthless a note that the 
boatswain felt a twinge of pity for him. 

“Ye’ve lost good money, sir, along o’ 
that mahogany figurehead. I’ll just step 
for’ard an’ cast him loose,” he said. 

A quick flush spread up to the cap- 
tain’s cheeks. “You'll just step for’ard 
and mind your own business,” he 
snapped. 

As the boatswain walked away, Parkin 
turned to Mr. Tunner. 

“Sailors are fools!” he exclaimed. . 

The mate nodded. 

“Mermaids! heathen idols!” continued 
Parkin, bitterly. “Didn’t they ever see 
a damaged cargo before?” 

“It’s a queer thing, tho,” ventured Mr. 
Tunner. “She is tight, hull and hatches, 
an’ the fish was stowed aboard as dry 
as ever I see. It’s queer, I must say, 
comin’ atop o’ this laughin’ from under 
the bowsprit.” 

“Queer,” cried the skipper; “of course 
it’s queer. But it’s not queer enough to 
make us behave like children.” 

‘He mailed a long letter to Mr. Beale. 
Three days later, with a ballast of sand 
and the unpopular figurehead still in 
place,. he sailed northward for Barbados. 
It was his intention to there take in a 
freight of molasses. 

For five days and nights the “trades” 
held strong and steady, and the “Mistle- 
toe” slipped along like a racer. Then, 
with no more than a half hour’s warning, 
a hurricane burst upon the barkentine. _ 

Close-reefed, she drove onward in the 
fury of the wind, while the dark and the 
tumult momentarily increased and thick- 
ened about her like an enveloping doom. 
It seemed that the impact of the gale 
must tear out the masts and crush the 
decks, or else that the stricken vessel, 
intact, must be pressed beneath the furi- 
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ous sea. Men clung to whatever they 
were within reach of—and suddenly, 
audible to every ear above and against 
the madness of the wind, sounded a hoot- 
ing, diabolical peal of laughter.. ; 

By dawn the storm had passed, leaving 
the. “Mistletoe” plunging across an out- 
raged sea, under a reefed foresail and 
one jib. The mizzen mast, deck fore- 
castle and lower and upper topsail yards . 
were in a state of wreckage. 

Captain Parkin walked forward to 
where the crew clustered near the wind- 
lass. His face was drawn and his eyes 
bloodshot from the long watch and anxi- 
ety. 

“Lads,” said he, “this has been an un- 
usual voyage—and an unlucky one. The 
‘Mistletoe’ is a good vessel, and we’ve 
sailed her as well as most ships age 
sailed; but we’ve had hell’s luck, and 
that’s the truth. I’m not pretending to 
know what the matter is—I’m not ‘wish- 
ing to so much as give opinion—but two 
good men, with cold chisels and ham- 
mers, could knock away that figurehead 
in about fifteen minutes.” 

“Ye’re right, sir,” cried the boatswain, 
and immediately produced the required 
tools, as if they had been in readiness. 

Soon the clicking of the hammers 
ceased, and the mahogany image dropped 
from its place and plunged into the 
trough of the sea directly under the 


‘ barkentine’s forefoot. 


“Down she goes,” cried the boatswain, 
climbing back to the reeling deck. A 
scattered cheer broke from the crew. 

“Look there! to port!” cried Mr. Tun- 
ner. All faces were turned in time to 
see the brown figure rise, waist high, 
from the foaming side of a wave, stare 
shipward a moment with its blue china 
eyes, and then sink like a stone. 

Eastward the waves rocked against a 
golden horizon, their million tumbling 
crests vanishing in the wide but quiet 
flame. As Parkin gazed afar at the 
scene, his eyes gladdened by the fresh- 
ness and motion and color, but his mind 
brooding heavily over the matter of the 
figurehead so recently sacrificed to the 
superstitious fear of himself and his 
crew, he became conscious of something 
that was of neither the sunlight nor the 
water, flashing, vanishing and recurring 
to his vision, He braced himself more 
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firmly against the swoop and lift of the 
deck and raised his binoculars. Quick as 
thought, the far, weltering horizon and 
the flaming portals of the day leapt to 
him. He saw the veinings of foam on 
- the sides of those distant billows, and 
the black valleys gliding and yawning as 
if to lure and engulf him. And suddenly, 
into that tortured place, swooped an 
open boat, climbing and vanishing and 
climbing again with a flashing of pigmy 
oars and a glint of sail. ° 

Two hours later the occupants of the 
boat were safe aboard the “Mistletoe.” 
There were ten of them all told—six sail- 
ors, a cook, a mate, a gray-bearded 
skipper and his daughter. Captain 
Parkin received them with a correct 
blending of sympathy and cordiality in 
his manner. 

“My name’s Watson,” announced the 
mariner with the gray beard, “and this 
is my youngest girl, Mary. We’ve been 
knockin’ about in that boat a matter of 
fifty hours, and, by ginger, I’m glad to 
be out of her.” 

“Fifty hours?” queried Parkin. 
“When did the hurricane strike you?” 

“No hurricane struck us,” replied 
Watson. The old ‘Walrus’ caught 
afire about this time three days ago. We 
stuck to her as long as we could, but 
had to quit at last.” 

Parkin turned to the young woman, 
who leaned heavily against her father’s 
shoulder. Her eyes were dark with 
weariness, and her blond hair shone, 
wind-ruffled, about her pale face. She 
was taller than the old mariner and far 
from meager in figure; but there was 
that in her attitude of fatigue, and even 
in the oilskin jacket which she wore, 
suggestive of fragility. Parkin felt a 
distressing uneasiness at his heart as he 
looked at her. 

“My cabin is at your disposal, Miss 
Watson,” he said. 

But the old man was so absorbed with 
the recollection of the fate of his vessel 
that he made no motion to help his 
daughter. Parkin summoned all his 
courage to his aid and stepped close to 
her. 
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“We are pitching frightfully. Let me 
help you aft,” he said. 

She loosed her hold on her father, and 
then the barkentine tried to pitch and 
roll at the same moment, and she flew 
into Parkin’s arms. He caught her se- 
curely, and, masking his embarrassment, 
bore her swiftly to the door which led 
thru the messroom to the cabin. 

Barbados lay on the nor-western hor- 
izon, a low, opalescent cloud. Old 
Watson was below, smoking his host’s 
cigars and still pondering over the loss 
of his brigantine. Miss Watson and 
Captain Parkin sat near the skylight, 
under the casual eyes of the man at the 
wheei. They had been talking very 
softly, and seriously, for some time, and 
had scarcely lifted their eyes to the dis- 
tant landfall. 

“Tt was only nine days ago,” said the 
girl. 

Parkin turned his shoulder to the 
steersman. 

“Nine years could do no more—and 
nine minutes were enough,” he whis- 
pered. They looked into each other’s 
eyes and then at the deck. “Thank God 
T’m a superstitious sailor, and cut away 
the old figurehead when I did,” he con- 
tinued. “He was no more than under 
before I sighted your boat. He laughed 
in the dark, and spoiled our fish, and 
knocked us about with a private hurri- 
cane; but he is harmless now. It sounds 
childish, but I cannot help believing that 
he was a thing of evil.” 

“Do you think he was responsible for 
the hurricane?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. And then: “Remem- 
ber, dear, I am nothing but a simple 
sailor.” 

“Indeed, you are deliciously simple,” 
she replied. “Why, Jack, we have that 
hurricane to thank for— for this. It 
blew you out of your course—and into 
ours. So the less you say about the bad 
we of that figurehead, the better I'll 
eel.” 

“By George! God bless his old, ma- 
hogany face!” cried Parkin. And then, 
not a moment too soon, he remembered 
the mariner at the wheel, 
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Biology a Science of Experiment 


Cuvier classified the sciences into 
three categories: the sciences of calcula- 
tion, as pure mathematics, most of 
astronomy and part of physics; the sci- 
ences of experiment, as most of physics 
and chemistry, and the sciences of ob- 
servation, as natural history. And in the 
order as they stand do these different 
groups of sciences approach exactness 
and certainty in their claimed facts. The 
sciences of zodlogy and. botany and 
geology, then, are the least sure as to fact. 
To make them more certain it is neces- 
sary to raise them, if possible, from sci- 
ences of mere observation into sciences 
of experiment and calculation. 

About 1880 Carl Semper, the zodlo- 
gist of the University of Wirzburg, 
wrote a book called “Animal Life as Af- 
fected by the Natural Conditions of Ex- 
istence” (published in the familiar red- 
bound International Scientific Series), 
in which he laid the foundation, or at 
least pointed the way, to make biology, in 
part at least, a science of experiment. In 
1897 Charles B. Davenport, then in- 
structor in zodlogy in Harvard, now di- 
rector of the Carnegie Laboratory for 
Experimental Evolution, gathered to- 
gether in two volumes under the title 
“Experimental Morphology” the facts 
known at that time touching the relation 
of individual plant and animal reactions 
to environmental or extrinsic influences. 
And now comes the latest summary ac- 
count from Dr. Morgan,* professor of 
experimental zodlogy in Columbia Uni- 
versity, of the status of the study of ani- 
mals by experiment. 

Since Davenport’s book several Euro- 
pean books have appeared, as Haake’s, 
Maas’s and Przibram’s, and a journal for 
the publication of original investigations 
along this line (Archiv fiir Entwicklungs 
Mechanik) has been established. Also 
the general papers of Roux, Hertwig, 
Herbst, Driesch and other active Conti- 
nental experimental zodlogists have been 

Experimenta Zoétocy. By T. H. Morgan. 454 


p. 25 Figs. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
2.75. 
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published. But most of these books and - 
papers limit their attention to experi- 
mental work with the egg and imma- 
ture stages of animals—that is, to ani- 
mal development, and Morgan’s is really 
the first satisfactory authoritative ac- 
count of experimental zodlogy in all its 
phases. This is at once an evidence of 
American interest and activity in this 
modern aspect of biological investigation 
and a reason for our self-congratulation. 

What is experimental zodlogy? The 
first step in the development of a fertil- 
ized frog’s egg is a splitting or cleavage 
quite thru the tiny mass of protoplasm 
and yolk (altho the halves do not sepa- 
rate, but remain within the egg mem- 
branes and apposed). Now this first 
cleavage occurs in nature regularly par- 
allel to the pull of gravity. Is the direc- 
tion of this cleavage perhaps determined 
by gravity? By compelling the egg, 
which has its yolk and germinal plasm 
definitely arranged with regard to each 
other, to lie so that the axis normally 
parallel to gravity is at right angles to 
it, and noting the direction of the first 
cleavage in eggs so placed, it may be de- 
termined whether this direction is caused 
by gravity or by some more intrinsic in- 
fluence, such as the relative disposition of 
yolk and plasm. Does this first cleavage 
which divided the yolk and germ plasm 
into halves indicate the median plane of 
the future embryo, or, in other words, is 
each one of these halves of the egg pre- 
determined to produce a right or left half 
of the developed frog? By killing or re- 
moving by delicate manipulation one or 
the other of these halves the answer to 
this question may be found out. 

What is fertilization? Is a sperm 
cell actually necessary to initiate and 
maintain the development of an egg cell? 
Loeb’s experimentally obtained results in 
initiating by physico-chemical stimuli 
the development of unfertilized egg cells 
of sea-urchins and other animals help to- 
ward getting answers to such questions. 

And so on. Experiment in biology is 
the introduction into the zodlogical and 
laboratories of the familiar 
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processes of the physical and chemical 
laboratories, whereby conditions are 
known, controlled, measured and modi- 
fied, and the corresponding results or ef- 
fects are accurately noted. Such meth- 
ods have already been applied to deter- 
mine the influence of external conditions 
in causing changes in the structure of 
animals, the effects of hybridization, the 
factors that influence growth and devel- 
opment, the factors that determine sex 
and secondary sexual characters, etc. 

Professor Morgan’s book is the best, 
indeed the only up-to-the-moment ab- 
stract of the results and the various 
phases of this experimental investigation 
of the life and make-up of animals. It 
is not primarily a book for the general 
reader, but there is no other for him on 
the same subject. And he can better af- 
ford not to understand a few of Pro- 
fessor Morgan’s references and yet be 
able to rely on what he does understand 
as being true, than to look for a more 
popular and less reliable account. 

. Js 


Stories of Russia and Revenge 


The Long Road" is a charming story, 
charmingly told. Its author is not him- 
self a Russian. We did not,. therefore, 
expect to find in it the wealth of detail, 
the nice shading, the searching analysis 
of national character, the profound im- 
plications with which the novels of Rus- 
sian life by the great Russian masters 
have made us familiar. The Siberian 
landscape and its living forms are lov- 
ingly depicted, the essentially simple 
characters are drawn in strong lines, the 
passions evolved are the elemental ones 
common to all humanity—love of wife 
and child, hatred of the oppressor, the 
longing for revenge. And the conditions 
under which the story develops are so 
general, so fundamental to Russian life, 
that the events narrated might have 
taken place at any time since the estab- 
lishment of the Russian governmental 
system, prior to the construction of the 
trans-Siberian Railroad and the rise of a 
spirit of revolt in the Russian people. 
These conditions are, on-the one hand, 
the arbitrary, unrestrained despotism, 
which descends in a straight line from 


‘Tur Lonc Roap. By John Oxenham. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
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the Despot of All the Russias to the 
meanest official stationed on the remotest 
and most inhospitable confines of the 
empire; and, on the other hand, the 
seemingly endless patience and innate 
submissiveness of the Russian people. 
Its pictures of an actual primitive life 
are much more true than those of hypo- 
thetically reconstructed pre-Adamites 
ever can be. 

In the Ferry of Fate’ we have .the 
story of a young Jew in Russia strug- 
gling to raise himself from abject pov- 
erty thru an academic education and a 
professional career. His hopes are about 
to be dashed by official arbitrariness 
when he is saved from the brink of ruin 
by the arbitrariness of the official’s wife. 
Her favor establishes him in an honor- 
able position, to obtain which he had to 
embrace the official religion. Baruch is 
a guest in the house of the Governor of 
Ditomar when he learns that the sudden 
death of his parents was caused by the 
Governor. He resolves to avenge him- 
self thru the Governor’s daughter. But 
he is incapable of hiding his secret hos- 
tility from his intended victim, and also 
falls in love with her and gives her up 
without a struggle. The other Jewish 
characters, whose doings affect the fate 
of Baruch, are in keeping with the char- 
acter of the hero. They are noble and 
vile in turn and incapable of forming any 
resolution except on the spur of the mo- 
ment — only to regret what they have 
done as soon as they have done it. It 
is quite possible that such characters do 
exist among the Russian Jews. The 
horribly perverted conditions under 
which they are forced to exist, robbed of 
elbow room for a fair, honest fight with 
their fellowmen and with nature, un- 
doubtedly mangle their characters, make 
them vacillating of purpose and subject 
to momentary impulses, which are re- 
gretted as soon as they are converted 
into deeds. Such characters, however, 
can become interesting only in the hands 
of a subtle analyst, whose love of man- 
kind, even in its degradation, is as great 
as his perception of its wonderful possi- 
bilities. The Ferry of Fate shows the 
hand of the promising apprentice. 





2Tue Ferry or Fate: A Tare or Russian Jewry. : 
By Samuel Gordon. New York: Duffield & Com- 
pany. $1.50. 
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Muther’s Histories of Painting 


Ir is not often that one is permitted to 
write with unqualified enthusiasm of a 
history of art that is encyclopedic in its 
range, for the reason that few men who 
have written upon the subject combine 
Professor Muther’s profound erudition, 
sureness of judgment, excellence of taste 
and grace and fluency of expression. 
His History of Modern Painting’ covers 
the entire field of European pictorial art 
from the time of Hogarth to within ten 
vears of the present day. He shows ad- 
mirable skill in following the sequence of 
influences which, proceeding from one 
nation, from one school to another, give 
rise to the organic evolution of European 
art. But he is far too modern, far too 
enlightened to fall into the great sin of 
the earlier evolutionary historians. In 
Taine, for example, such great over- 
emphasis is placed upon climate, soil, 
etc., that the reader comes presently to 
doubt whether art is the work of human 
genius at all, whether it is not, indeed, 
an inevitable fruit of the ground, like 
pumpkins, squash or beans. Professor 
Muther has a sufficiently keen sense of 
the psychology of each period, of the 
peculiar intellectual and religious tenden- 
cies that give to each age its character- 
istic and dominant style. But it is al- 
ways of painters rather than of painting 
in the abstract that he writes; he under- 
stands with Hugo that what nature is to 
God that art is to man. It is hardly ex- 
travagant praise to say that in its happy 
reconciliation of the force of “tenden- 
cies” with the force of individual genius 
his work is comparable to that of the 
English historian Green. 

The enlightened and liberal spirit 
which enables Professor Muther to treat 
paintings as “human documents,” without 
robbing his history of the vital interest 
which is inseparable from the apprecia- 
tion of the life and genius of great men, 
will more particularly commend his vol- 
umes to the general reader who is look- 
ing for a satisfactory reference hand- 
book on modern painting. To the spe- 
cial student of painting, however, they 
will appeal, because of the author’s rare 
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ability to criticise works of art from the 
painter’s point of view. He is one of the 
exceptional critics who understands that 
the business of the painter is with color, 
and not with philosophy, poetry or story. 
He cites with approval Whistler’s doc- 
trine that the only true painter is the man 
“who draws the motives for his har- 
monies from the accord of colored 
masses,” and thus introduces into the 
popular discussion of art a much-needed 
counterblast to the dogmas of Ruskin, 
whose writings, while they have hung 
countless photographs of paintings by 
Fra Angelico and Botticelli upon the 
walls of college settlements, have pre- 
pared the public mind to go into maudlin 
raptures over the banalities of Greuze 


- and Breton and Bouguereau. 


The History of Modern Painting is 
beautifully printed, illustrated with 50 
full-page color plates as well as numer- 
ous half-tones, and furnished both with a 
complete index and an unusually full 
bibliography. - 

The same psychological method which 
he applies to the study of modern paint- 
ing Professor Muther brings to bear in 
the two volumes of his History of Paint- 
ing from the Fourth to the Early Nine- 
teenth Century.’ This work shows the 
same subtlety of sympathetic insight as 
the more elaborate study already re- 
viewed, altho, owing to its great con- 
densation, it is somewhat better adapted 
to the classroom than to the library. And 
yet it is only by comparison with the 
larger work that this two-volume His- 
tory of Painting elicits criticism. There 
is hardly another work of similar scope 
that is at once so compact with informa- 
tion and so pleasant to read. 


st 
Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther. By 
the author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Fraulein Schmidt is a distinct acquisi- 
tion. Her letters to Mr. Anstruther ex- 
press a new individuality, the Bachelor 
Maid at her best. We all know her, but 
we do not meet exactly her like in books. 
She has the rare gift of friendship for 
men, and we would like to shake the un- 
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seen Mr. Anstruther for forfeiting such 
a precious possession as a real friendship. 
To be sure, he does not have a fair 
chance; it is one of those onegsided, tel- 
ephonic correspondences, in which we 
have to guess at his part of the dialog. 
He may have been nicer than we think. 
It is manifestly unfair to teil only one 
side of a dual story, but it is the device 
used by so great an artist as Mr. George 
Moore in “The Lake,” and it has an ef- 
fect of coherence and of character-draw- 
ing which a fuller report might lack. 
Then, too, it is doubtful whether lovers 
ever really “answer” each other’s let- 
ters! They must speak to the beloved 
‘at brief intervals, and they rush into 
vehement speech without waiting for a 
cue. And so there are endless misun- 
derstandings, and heart-aches, and woes 
that might have been avoided, if both 
were reasonable and logical; which 
Heaven forbid! Let us have a little un- 
reason, that the world may not grow old 
and wise too soon! Rose-Marie Schmidt 
is a fascinating correspondent, as we 
might expect, since she is “Elizabeth” 
herself, in the guise of a poor German 
Fréulein, with no riches except a well- 
furnished brain, and an unquenchable 
spirit. It is the latter which attracts us 
most, and the wholesome heroism with 
which she remakes her broken life until 
“it is very rich within,” until her friends 
call her “Fraulein Hebe,” proves hér 
robust of nature; she has a sense of 
humor, is the best of company, and a 
tonic for the morbid. 
& 

Partners of Providence. 

Stewart. New York: 

Company. $1.50. 

Mr. Stewart has followed “The Fugi- 
tive Blacksmith,” of two years ago, with 
a new story of life on the Mississippi, 
and has given a new boy to literature; 
for Sam Daly is not a Tom Sawyer by 
any means; he has a personality all his 
own, and a most attractive one. The 
lonely little fellow of fourteen, put 
ashore from the packet at New Orleans, 
with 60 cents between himself and star- 
vation, and it did not stay between very 
long, as Sam says, “I ought to ’a been 
more careful with that 60 cents,” is a 
brave but very hungty boy before that 
chapter of his history ends. He is a 
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pretty hardened reader who can read the 
New Orleans episode without a lump in 
his throat. The boy is so little and so 
brave, with no companion, except Rags, 
his dog, and a pet alligator, bought with 
thirty of his precious sixty cents, and 
named “George, . the best I could 
do, . . . as I didn’t know no alligator 
names. ° Jt’s mighty hard to name an al- 
ligator, because they don’t take , after 
anything.” Sam journeys for a short 
time on a “show-boat, bossed by a pro- 
fessor, not a school professor, but a pro- 
fessional professor,” in company with a 
fat lady and “freaks from a_ busted 
show”; he finds a friend; loses him; 
searches for him; and when the warm- 
hearted policemah asks the forlorn mite 
“An’ have ye no frinds at all?” says “I 
was maybe going to have one this win- 
ter”; and we become as eager as he to 
find Clancy. Other stories than his own 
find a place in his narrative, and bits of 
boy-philosophy crop out in, unexpected 
places. 

“When you make a law for yourself you 
don’t want to repeal it; there ain’t no use in 
you making up sensible laws if you don’t live 
up to them.” “Well, I got into an argument 
about it; but she stuck to it she was right 
anyways. Maybe she was, too; only you 
couldn’t prove it.” 


The Religion of All Good Men, and Other 
Studies in Christian Ethics. By H. W. 
Garrod. New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $1.20. 

Mr. Garrod is an Oxford tutor, a very 
facile and even brilliant writer, mani- 
festly an accomplished scholar and as 
evidently a man of devout moral _sincer- 
ity, who confesses himself unabashed a 
Goth in religion, a devotee of Gothic 
ideals rather than either Christian or 
Greek. Chivalry and honor are the 
Gothic virtues which he declares to be 
the real inspiration of, modern good men, 
and these he does not find in Christianity, 
which he interprets as the, religion of 
resignation. He would seem to agree 
with Tolstoy in his understanding of the 
Gospels, but instead of essaying to put 
such an effete faith into practice he ab- 
jures it violently and looks for his ideals 
of life elsewhere. This sounds very ter- 
rible, and Mr. Garrod would seem to be 
conscious that he is somewhat shocking 
and not to be altogether displeased there- 
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at. The total impression, however, from 
his entertaining essays is that he is not 
so bad as he calls himself. His religion 
is a very decent type of Tom Brown 
muscular Christianity, and that he will 
not name it Christian is due to his crit- 


ical verdict that the religion of the New - 


Testament was something very different 
and very much less worthy. As a critic, 
however, Mr. Garrod is not infallible, 
and it is by no means certain that the 
resultant doctrine, after full and fair 
consideration of the total teaching of the 
Gospels by’ the severest critical stand- 
ards, is quite the weak and other-worldly 
piety which it appears to be on the pages 
of this essay. The chapter on “Christ 
the Forerunner,” whose thesis is that 
Jesus desired to foretell a kingdom, not 
to usher one in, is the least satisfactory 
in the volume, if we except the inordi- 
nately violent philippic against certain 
hymns which, in America at least, are 
now little used. Yet the critical judg- 
ment implied in the title “Christ the 
Forerunner” is responsible for Mr. Gar- 
rod’s position in regard to Christianity, 
and if it can be shown that this judg- 
ment is mistaken, which is likely to be 
the case, the strictures’ on Christian mor- 
als will lose their force. The spectacle of 
a sincere man disavowing Christianity 
because it is not good enough is suffi- 
ciently. novel to pique one’s interest, and 
whoso is drawn by curiosity to Mr. Gar- 
rod’s pages will find his attention kept 
alert. 
se 

Jeanne D’Arc. By Percy MacKaye. 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Why is it that all these “literary” 
plays are so unsatisfactory, even in the 
reading, Mr. Phillips’s as well as Mr. 
MacKaye’s? Oddly enough, it seems 
comparatively easy to make them carry 
on the stage, before an indulgent public, 
by clever acting and attractive scenery. 
sut in the study or closet, with an eye 
to which it may be assumed they were 
written, their weakness is unmistakable. 
Nor would the fact be so extraordinary 
if they were not in the main so good. 
There are passages that quite thrill you 
in the first act of Jeanne D*Arc. But 
at the same time there “is a kind of in- 
consequence about the piece as a whole 
which destroys, at least to some extent, 
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the effect. Not even Corneille and 
Racine are unsatisfactory reading, for- 
eign as they are, tho they probably wrote 
with less thought of the printer. There 
is a gratif¥ing consistency a »out them; 
they may be dull or heavy to the. English 
reader, but they are not disappointing. 
The fact is that the kind of interest de- 
manded of a poem that pretends to the 
form of drama, even if it is only a read- 
ing drama, is dramatic. And the in- 
terest of Jeanne D’Arc, as of so many 
other of these better -current plays, 
whether staged or not, is not purely 
dramatic. For the peculiar character- 
istic which has come to distinguish these 
plays there is no name that exactly suits, 
tho perhaps ethical comes nearer than 
another. At least such is the name by 
which Aristotle would call it. That is to 
say, the interest, as, for example, in the 
case of Jeanne D’Arc, lies wholly in 
the hero’s or heroine’s character, the ex- 
hibition or relevation of which consti- 
tutes its sole coherence and unity. In 
other words, the play becomes the repre- 
sentation of a quality rather than of a 
situation or transaction. And this cir- 
cumstance gives it a kaleidoscopic effect ; 
it is a series of apparitions—not a con- 
sequence, but a phase. While in the lack 
of fundamental dramatic integrity the 
author is forced to rely exclusively upon 
two substitutes — picturesqueness -and 
poetry, the one for the eye, the other for 
the ear; and the mind, which ought to 
find its account in the significance of the 
whole design, is only disconcerted and 
bewildered. Read the first act of 
Jeanne; see how pretty and pictorial it 
is—and whenever the picture leaves off, 
there is always the poetry; and then 
compare it with the exposition of a mas- 
terpiece like “Tartuffe” and observe that 
it proposes scarcely one genuine dra- 
matic postulate. 


Five Fair Sisters. By H. Noel Williams. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 
The five fair ladies in Mr. Williams’s 
plot are the nieces of Cardinal Mazarin, 
whom that wily and supple diplomat 
introduced to high life in France and 
married off successfully, according to the 
standard of the time. The story opens 
with the position of the Cardinal at the 
French Court, discusses his relations to 
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Apne of Austria, and then relates the 
loves and intrigues of “Mazarin’s five 
nieces. Naturally enough, Marie Man- 
cini occupies the center of the stage, ow- 
ing to her romantic and sorrowful court- 
ship with Louis XIV himself. The 
other four sisters are by no means neg- 
lected and the whole is worked together 
in a well wrought story. Mr. Williams 
is more careful with his facts than most 
writers of similar books, and there is a 
certain balance proportion which gives 
it additional charm. 


& 


Researches in Experimental 
The Study of Speech Curves. 
Scripture. Washington: The 
Institution, 


Phonetics. 
By E. W. 
Carnegie 


That an investigation of the nature of 
verse could not be carried: out without 
the use of the mechanical and mathe- 
matical devices elaborated in this book 
will occasion some surprise. But the 
very fact that Dr. Scripture felt com- 
pelled to forego the realms of versification 
until he had made more sure of the ele- 
ments of speech itself marks the advance 
to a genuine scientific procedure in phon- 
etics. How the vocal mechanism works 


in the production of speech, the physical 
nature of the sound waves, and the im- 
pression received by the ear—these three 
branches of the science are reconciled on 
the basis of an adequate analysis of the 
sounds themselves as recorded by the 


phonograph and gramophone. No one 
heretofore has succeeded in doing this 
and the whole science, and a large por- 
tion of philological research as well, has 
been rendered disreputable by the failure, 
particularly when the absence of any 
definite standard has led to the uncritical 
acceptance of what the ear seems to hear 
in the case of any particular speech 
sound. The present work tends to the 
other extreme, disregarding the verdict 
of the ear in favor of a mechanical rec- 
ord of which the accuracy is not as yet 
well enough established. The particular 
conclusions reached regarding the glottal 
action and the relative importance of 
frictional factors in the tones upon the 
resonating cavities is of technical inter- 
est as in the opinion, supported by elabor- 
ate experiments, that the cavity tones 
are not partials of the fundamental glot- 
tal tone and that our theory of hearing 
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must be modified because of the conse- 
quent impossibility of applying simple 
harmonic analysis to such inharmonic 
sounds. But significant as those results 
are for the science they are of minor con- 
sequence beside the achievement of. a 
method of solution for such questions. 
The book contains full descriptions of 
the machines used in enlarging the talk- 
ing machine records, directions for the 
interpretation of by inspection of the 
curves, and for elaborate mathematical 
analysis of them. Even a set of sched- 
ules is provided for harmonic analysis up 
to seventy-two ordinates. The procedure 
is necessarily arduous as yet, but abun- 
dant examples are given to show that it 
is feasible and the way is made plain to 
standardize all the vowel sounds and de- 
fine their essential differences, to trace 
the modes of pronunciation in different 
localities and among different peoples, 
and to exhibit the actual effects of emo- 
tion in vocalization. 


& 

The English Patents of Monopoly. By 
William Hyde Price. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Pp. xi, 261. $1.50. 

This book is the first number of the 
Harvard Economic Studies. It is uni- 
form with the Harvard Historical Studies 
and is published from the income from 
the David A. Wells Fund, having been 
awarded the David A. Wells Prize for 
the year 1905-06. The monograph is a 
credit to American scholarship, inasmuch 
as it treats of a subject in English eco- 
nomic history hitherto much neglected 
by English economists. The two lead- 
ing writers of English industrial his- 
tory of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, Mr. Charles Unwin and 
Mrs. Lilian Tomm Knowles, have di- 
rected their studies mainly to the in- 
corporated external trading monopolies 


‘of the period, of which the East India 


Company is the leading example. The 
patents of monopoly, however, antedate 
the incorporation of the great trading 
companies, a record of such grant having 
been made as early as 1562. The patents 
were first granted to individuals, fre- 
quently as a reward for the introduction 
of some new art or manufacturing 
process in the kingdom. As the scale of 
industrial undertakings in Great Britain 
was enlarged, incorporated companies 
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began to receive monopolistic privileges. 
In fact, the beginning of corporate enter- 
prise in England may be traced to the 
patents of monopoly. Nearly every im- 
portant monopoly in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was held by a joint stock company. 
The effect of the “projecting spirit,” 
which was encouraged by the formation 
of monopolistic corporations, was not al- 
ways advantageous to the community. 
Consequently, there arose a popular out- 
cry against the patents of monopoly. In 
the legal struggle that ensued it was held 
that monopolies were contrary to the 
common law. A _ subsequent struggle 
ended in a statutory confirmation of this 
principle, and when Charles I, ignored 
both courts and Parliament, a revolution 
finally succeeded in firmly establishing 
the principle. 


The Development of Religion in Japan. By 
George William Knox. (American Lec- 
tures on the History of Religions, Sixth 
Series, 1905-1906.) New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50, 

Ideally equipped for his work, the pro- 
fessor of the History and Philosophy of 

Religion in Union Theological Seminary 


treats less of religions than of religion in 


Japan, and how it grew. In Nippon 
only the cool philosophers and hot parti- 
sans discern between Shinto, Buddhism 
and Confucianism. To the average na- 
tive they have long ‘ago amalgamated, 
furnishing in each case patriotism and 
reverence to the past and the dead, hope 
for the future, and rules of conduct for 
the present. Dr. Knox, long on the field, 
has studied, with keen sympathy, the 
man as well as the books. He knows 
that few think. The mass feel and fol- 
low. He handles modern theorists, who 
account in this way or that for the origin 
of religion, with consummate ease. De- 
velopment is greater than evolution, for 
Japanese religion was propagated even 
more than it was originated. The forces 
were mainly from without, and progress 
was far from continuous. The Norito, 
or late rituals of Shinto, are offi- 
cial expressions on the State dog- 
ma. There was no such thing, in 
mind or reality, as a Japanese na- 
tion until toward the twelfth century. 
Even the Kojiki, “the Bible of the Jap- 
anese” (712 A. D.), has for its story 
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“the marriage of the worship of Nature 
to that of the worship of the Imperial 
House.” There is very little left of 
Herbert Spencer’s theories as to the ori- 
gin of religion in Knox, as in Aston. 
Shinto is the worship of Nature, not of 
ghosts or of men. The Aryan religion 
of Buddhism, “the worship of the Abso- 
lute,” reached Japan when already old 
and transformed. The noble eightfold 
paths of ethics had been forgotten in a 
maze of priests’ rules, and the Buddha 
of history lost in the dreams of scholas- 
ticism. With masterly hand the evolu- 
tions of Buddhist Gnosticism in Japan 
are traced. It failed to satisfy the intel- 
lect of the thoughtful, tho still minister- . 
ing to the lowly. Of Confucianism, as 
polity and ethics and as a_ world- 
system, Dr. Knox writes with consum- 
mate analytical power and due apprecia- 
tion, for he is at once a correct historian 
and a philosopher of clear vision and 
profound sympathy. He knows, too, the 
glorified Bushido and the neo-Buddhism 
of the young writers, who hope for the 
regeneration of Nippon thru a purified 
worship ‘of the Absolute. Less interest- 


ing as a human story than “The Re- 
ligions of Japan,” by another American 
author, this work is far superior as the 
philosophic presentation of a most fasci- 
nating chapter in the grand story of the 
human mind. 


& 

A frank confession of 
a Catholic priest and a complete exposé 
of the immoral tyranny of the Church of 
Rome. By Very Rev, Canon Joseph F. 
MacGrail, former Chaplain United States 
Navy. 12mo, pp. 96. New York: J. F. 
MacGrail, 242 West Forty-first street. 

A very strange character is confessed 
in this little book. The author was chap- 
lain in the Navy.and was court-martialed 
in the Philippines for drunkenness and 
licentiousness. He admits that the 
charges were true and the sentence just. 
He feels humiliated, but does not pretend 
to have repented and reformed. He tells 
how honestly he entered the priesthood, 
how soon he fell into unbelief and sin, 
what a hypocritical life he then led and 
continued, while acting as chaplain. He 
puts the blame of his fall on the Church, 
which put him in fetters which were too 
strong for him. He believes confession 
to be a help to character and faith. He 
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returned to this country after his court- 
martial, and altho his record was known 
to his ecclesiastical superiors, he was not 
suspended from his priestly functions, 
but was sent to a temporary service at 
Oxford, Mass., with clean papers, arid 
then left the Church of his own volition. 
He owns that he was a “coward” and a 
“hypocrite” while in the Church, and 
that the last year in New York he has 
been more than once arrested for drunk- 
enness. This is not an agreeable con- 
fession. If he has any religious sympa- 
thies they are still with the Catholic 
Church. He has no bittermess against 
other priests, no scandals other than his 
own to intimate, and he seems to plume 
himself that now he is at last an honest 
man. He appears to be selling the book 
and lecturing for a living. 


& 


Chicago Traction—A History, Legislative 
and Political. By Samuel Wilber Nor- 
ton. Chicago: Published by the author. 
$1.00. 

The controversy between Chicago and 
the traction interests which control the 
transportation facilities of that city has 
been a long-continuing one which has 
aroused considerable national interest, 
and the outcome of which has _ been 
awaited as an event of great significance 
in its probable bearing on other munici- 
palities. The traction question was the 
pre-eminent issue in the recent election 
in Chicago; and, altho the defeat of 
Mayor Dunne was heralded as the death 
blow to municipal ownership in Chicago, 
it is certain that the question will come 
up again, not under the sponsorship of a 
mild and ineffective reform party, such 
as was Dunne’$, but as one of the issues 
of a movement which will proceed to 
abolish the anomaly of farming out a 
great city’s streets to a few individuals. 
Altho, this work was written with a 
special view to the recent election, it is 
of permanent historical and economic 
value. It traces the origin of the grant- 
ing of the transportation franchises and 
uncovers the scandalous bribery and 
other political debauchery which accom- 
panied the grants of franchise rights and 
leases by legislature and common council. 
It shows how private interests have used 
the streets and transportation system of 
Chicago, not witha view of accommodat- 
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ing the public, but as a gigantic plan of 
exploitation from which vast fortunes 
have been extracted. From the revenues 
thus obtained the traction interests have 
been able to control elections and repre- 
sentative bodies. Their grip on Chicago 
is stronger today than it ever was. The 
work is soberly, dispassionately written, 
largely in chronological order, and is a_ 
good, in fact, a valuable, contribution to 
current matter pertaining to municipali- 
ties. 


& 


European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B. The Connoisseur’s Library. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.75. 


Glass. By Edward Dillon, M.A. The Con- 
noisseur’s Library. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1907. $6.75. 

Not connoisseurs alone, but amateurs 
who are struggling to master the mys- 
teries of enameling, will be guided and 
profited by Mr. Cunynghame’s beautiful 
and instructive volume, fair in propor- 
tions, noble in print and generous in full- 
page illustrative plates, several of which 
are richly colored. The author has a 
practical knowledge of the technique of 
this art, and has dealt more particularly 
with methods of work in an earlier vol- 
ume. This book is the first attempt to 
give in English a systematic history of 
enamels. The author acknowledges his 
indebtedness to European, especially 
French, students who have written much 
upon early enamels. His familiarity with 
various processes of the art has enabled 
him to give very clear descriptions of 
methods of work. Beginning with those 
ancient times when the enameler’s art 
was exercised upon articles of jewelry, he 
shows it under the Byzantine influence 
representing religious subjects, and dur- 
ing the Middle Ages still further em- 
ployed for purposes of religious instruc- 
tion, when large enamels of striking color 
were bestowed upon churches and cathe- 
drals. Then followed painted enamels 
and miniatures, until the art was de- 
graded to snuff-boxes and to jewelry 
once more. Just now a new interest has 
been awakened in enamels, not only in 
England and on the Continent, but in 
America, and amateurs are testing their 
skill in the art. The Connoisseur’s Libra- 
ry, to which these two books belong, is 
under the general editorship of Mr. Cyril 
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Davenport. Mr. Dillon, its author, claims 
that it is in the British Museum and in 
the South Kensington Collection that the 
history of glass should be studied. More 
than two-thirds of the illustrations used 
represent objects in British collections. 
About a hundred works by seventy-nine 
different writers are named in the useful 
Selected Bibliography. The first half.a 
dozen chapters afe devoted to primitive 
and early glass down to the Middle Ages. 
In addition to the evidence of Babylonian 
glass given by Mr. Dillon might be men- 
tioned that found by Dr. Peters at Nippur 
of the thirteenth century B. C., colored 
blue with cobalt and green with copper, 
not blown. There are also Assyrian cyl- 
_ inders of glass and an Assyrian cone of 
the beautiful emerald glass. Other chap- 
ters tell of medieval treatises on glass, of 
Saracenic enameled glass, of Venetian 
glass, whether enameled or otherwise, 
and that of the Renaissance, French, 
Spanish and Netherlandish. Two chap- 
ters are devoted to German, two to Eng- 
lish and one to Dutch glass; Persia, India 
and China together supply material for 
another chapter; while the final pages 
are devoted to contemporary glass, which 
commands but little praise except in the 
case of M. Gallé’s new methods as prac- 
ticed in Nancy and the pate de verre used 
by the French sculptor, M. Henri Cros. 
Tho the book deals chiefly with “hollow 


ware,” some interesting and valuable. 


pages are devoted to stained glass and to 
Venetian beads, and the subject of drink- 
ing glasses of the eighteenth century is 
discussed at length in the English section. 
The book is technical enough to be use- 
ful to the student, and full enough of his- 
tory, romantic suggestion and beautiful 
illustrations to hold the attention of the 
untrained person with artistic impulses 
who is beginning to take an interest in 
lass. 
. a 
Studies in Biography. By Sir Spencer Wal- 
pole. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Pp. 478. $4.00. 

Biographical essays, especially essays 
on contemporaries in English. politica! 
life or on men recently dead, if they are 
to be worth reprinting after a lapse of 
years, must possess distinct literary 
value. As history, they are superseded 
almost as soon as published, for new 
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light is thrown continually on the out- 
standing figures of last century by the 
publication of letters, diaries and papers, 
not only of the individuals themselves, 
but of their colleagues and opponents in 
public life, Sir Spencer *Walpole’s vol- 
ume includes nine essays, all of which 
have already appeared, seven of them in 
the Edinburgh Review. To say that Sir 
Spencer Walpole’s literary work can 
hardly be expected to have the perma- 
nent value of the essays of Macaulay is 
no depreciation of its merit. The essays 
in the present volume are all readable, 
and have to a high degree the human in- 
terest which differentiates biography 
from general history. Several of them 
are of the nature of reviews of lives or 
memoirs, which, at the time they were 
written, had recently appeared—reviews 
that are enriched with personal reminis- 
cences and much incidental knowledge. 
Of the eight statesmen who are subjects 
of these essays, Peel, Cobden, Dis- 
raeli, Gibbon and Dufferin are English- 
men; the others are the two most out- 
standing makers of history of Conti- 
nental Europe during the middle decades 
of the nineteenth century—Bismarck and 


Napoleon III. 
& 


Manners and Social Usages. Revised and 
corrected. New York: Harper & Bros. 


$1.25. 

No one need ever fear the taking of 
an awkward step in company if only he 
will master the excellent and comprehen- 
sive precepts in this book. There are 
368 pages of it; it is authoritative, much 
of it having been prepared by the late. 
Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood, and it is 
brought up to date. It covers about 
everything that can be imagined as need- 
ful to the man or woman trying to break 
into society or to remain there. Not 
many persons, of course, can do or avoid 
doing, all of the many things about which 
instruction is here given. This is a busy 
world, especially for men. To the great 
majority, therefore, so elaborate a sched- 
ule of social conduct must remain a 
counsel of perfection not to be realized 
in practice. But it is well to have it ali 
set down somewhere, so that the curious, 
when necessity prompts them, may be 
able to find the particular requirements 
for a particular occasion. -We know of 
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no other book that so “7 meets the 
need. 
xj . 


Literary Notes 


.A good book of advice to ministers is 
Principal Pollok’s Studies in Practical. The- 
ology (Edinburgh: William Blackwood & 
Sons). Words of wisdom on all topics con- 
nected with the life and duties of a clergyman 
are here clearly and courteously expressed. 
The book does not contain overmuch that is 
new, but it calls attention to a good deal that 
is likely to be. forgotten. 


.The thrilling story of The Age of the 
Macabees, so important to a knowledge of 
Hebrew history, is well told by the Rev. H. 
E. Henderson in a recent issue of the Temple 
Series of Bible Handbooks published by the 
Lippincotts. The popular impression that the 
ancient Jews were all long-bearded psalm-sing- 
ers would be quite thoroly dissipated by an 
hour’s attention to this excellent manual. 


....The output of sermons in Germany is 
no smaller than in this country, yet very cor- 
dial welcome is accorded to a translation of 
fifteen discourses of Phillips Brooks entitled 
Ein Ruf in die Hohe (Berlin: M. Warneck). 
The Germans seem to recognize at once the 
intellectual and spiritual qualities which made 
Brooks so well beloved in England and Amer- 
ica. The book has an introduction by Pro- 
fessor Peabody, whose name has come to carry 
no little weight in the land of the Kaiser. 


....Visitors to the Jamestown Exposition 
should know something of the history of the 
settlement that it celebrates in order to get the 
benefit of their excursions to numerous his- 
toric sites in that vicinity. Hale’s True Storjes 
of -Jamestown and Its Environs (Publishihg 
House of the M. E. Church, South, Nashville, 
Tenn. $1.00) supplies the information most 
needed for this purpose, with many curious 
quotations from the original narratives. The 
romantic tourist will be disappointed, however, 
in not finding the story of Pocahontas’s res- 
cue of Smith, 

-Romeyn Beck Hough, B.A., the author 
of “American Woods,” is now publishing a 
Handbook of the Trees of the Northern 
States and Canada, East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The book is photo-descriptive. It is 
calculated to appeal to the amateur observer 
of trees, the lumberman and to the technical 
botanist. A tremendous amount of hard field 
work has been done in connection with this 
book, and surprisingly good photographs have 
been secured and used, so that the identifica- 
tion of trees is made exceedingly easy as well 
as certain. The descriptive text is also good. 
Romeyn B. Hough, Lowville, N. Y., ($8 and 
$10 according to binding). 


-The Rev. Samuel Gardiner Ayres, li- 
brarian of Drew Theological Seminary, has 
taken the pains to prepare a bibliography of 
over 5,000 volumes on the life of Christ 6r 
topics connected with the doctrine of Christ. 
Works in other languages than English are 
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not included, save the few that have been 
translated, and this fact has prevented the 
mention of many of the most important 
treatises of all shades of opinion. A large 
number of the works listed have now merely 
an antiquarian interest. The tone of Mr. 
Ayres’s annotations may be discerned from his 
comment on the work of Prof. N. Schmidt, 
“Rationalistic, but Honest.” The bibliography 
is published by A. C. Armstrong & Son, 


2s 
Pebbles 


ELtta—Marry you? Why, you couldn’t dress 
me. 

Edgar—I wasn’t asking for a position as 
lady's maid.—Pick Me Up. 

CHARLOTTE—The second time I saw him I 
was engaged to him. 

Kit—What caused the 
Telegram. 


delay ?—Evening 


JUST AS HE SAID HE WOULD. 


“Be mine!” he cried in a voice surcharged’ 
with anguish. “If you refuse me, I shall die!” 

But the heartless girl refused him. That 
was sixty years ago. Yesterday he died.— 
Tit-Bits. 

FIRE AS A SOCIETY EVENT. 
HOW A FEMALE REPORTER DESCRIBED THE BLAZE FOR 
HER PAPER. 

THE regular reporter was taking a vacation, 
according to the Neodesha, Kan., Sun, and 
the editor was busy in the office, so when it 
was learned that on the previous evening 
there had been a fire in a remote part of the 
city the young lady who writes the society 
news was sent to bring in a report of it for 
the paper. She came into the office an hour 
later with the following very interesting ac- 
count: 

“Quite a number of people in this part of 
the city attended a fire last night at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Blank in Thirteenth 
street. Some went in carriages and buggies, 
but a majority walked, The alarm was sound- 
ed about 9.50, and many who attended the fire 
had just returned from church, consequently 
they were already dressed for the occasion. 

“Mr. Blank was not at home, being out of 
the city on business; hence the affair will be 
quite a surprise to him when he returns. Mrs. 
Blank wore a light percale kimono and had 
her hair done up in kid curlers. 

“The firemen responded readily and worked 
heroically to subdue the seething flames. Most 
of them were young and fairly good looking. 
They were dressed in oilcloth suits cut short, 
with trousers to match. Their hat rims were 
narrow in front and broad behind and sagged 
down in the rear. The chief’s hat was orna- 
mented with an octagonal brass spike, which 
stuck up above his head like a horn, giving 
him the appearance of a unicorn. 

“When the flames broke out thru the sec- 
ond story and cast a lurid hue over the sur- 
rounding buildings the view was one never to 
be forgotten. At a late hour the sightseers 
went home, and all felt that they had past 
an evening full of interest and excitement.” 
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The Constitutional Power of 
the People 


WE have no means of knowing how 
many generations of our ancestors, with 
tom-toms and vociferations, worshiped 
fetishes of wood and stone, and it doesn’t 
much matter. We know that three or 
four generations of our American an- 
cestors have rendered worship “for the 
most part—but not altogether—of the 
silent sort” to political fetishes, created 
in 1788, or thereabouts, and that we our- 
selves are diligently keeping up the 
habit. 





“Reverence for the Constitution” is a 
fine-sounding phrase, until one happens 
to ask himself just what meaning, if any, 


it has. Why should we reverence our 
own handiwork, or cerebral output? If 
we should adopt a constitutional amend- 
ment giving Congress power to enact the 
income tax that the Supreme Court set 
_ aside, ought we then to reverence it? 
Or, do we reverence the Constitution be- 
catise it was put together by the clever 
log-rolling of a lot of very nice gentle- 
men in -knee breeches a hundred and 
nineteen years ago? “The wisdom of 
the Ancients” is commonly taken for 
granted, but this is fetish worship, too. 
The ancients were not always so “long” 
on wisdom as we imagine, and their stock 
of information was meager. We do not 
think it necessary to reverence their 
pikes and chariots, their thumb-screws 
or ducking-stools, their imprisonment of 
debtors, or their chattel slavery. As for 
our less remote forebears, their wood- 
burning locomotives and paddle-wheel 
steamboats gratified them immensely ; 
but electric motors and turbines answer 
our purposes better. 

Constitutions, like other mechanisms, 
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are usually better if up-to-date. Anti- 
quated patterns are all right for mu- 
seums, but they are unsatisfactory auxil- 
iaries in the struggle for existence. The 
American Federal Constitution is an em- 
inently dignified document, and many of . 
its provisions are still good working 
rules, but there is no denying that by 
comparison with the constitutions that 
modern life calls for and that other great 
republics, like France and Switzerland, 
have adopted, it is a clumsy device, 
which wastes in unnecessary friction an 
enormous part of the constitutional 
power of the people. ‘ 

We are moved to make these remarks 
by the recent very able utterances of 
such men as Senator Knox and Mr. Jus- 
tice Brewer, who have been reminding 
the public that there are strict limits to 
the power of Congress to regulate indus- 
try under the Interstate Commerce 
clause, to readjust taxation under the 
revenue clauses, and to deal with such 
matters as employers’ liability and the 
factory labor of children. These distin- 
guished constitutional lawyers admit that 
the constitutional power of the people is 
unlimited, since the powers of Congress 
and of State governments are enumer- 
ated, and unenumerated powers are re- 
served to the people ; but, they remind us, 
the people can exercise their reserved 
power only thru constitutional amend- 
ment. 

This is the plain truth, and it is help- 
ful to have it plainly spoken. To state 
it, however, is in effect to say that the 
Federal Constitution is exceedingly 
clumsy and defective in its most vitally 
important provision. Practically — so 
great are the difficulties of amendment— 
the people are prevented from exercising 
fully and freely their sovereign political 
power. 

It does not meet this criticism to say 
that the people would use their power 
recklessly if obstacles were removed. 
For this is to say that the people are un- 
fit for republican government. Either 
popular sovereignty should give way to 
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personal or to class sovereignty, or it 
should be a reality. 

Practically we are in very much the 
same position under our Constitution 
that the English people are under their 
House of Lords. They can neither make 
it do what they want it to do nor get rid 
of it. The vote of four hundred and 
thirty-two against one hundred and 
forty-seven in the House of Commons 
supporting Campbell-Bannerman’s reso- 
lution calling for such a restriction of the 
power of the House of Lords, “that 
within the limits of a single Parliament 
the final decisions of the Commons shall 
prevail,” really avails nothing. The 
Lords are not bound by it, and they will 
not vote’ their own political annihila- 
tion. 

In America and in England the real 
failures of popular government are trace- 
able directly to sheer political fetishism, 
to the assumption that because institu- 
tions are venerable and cherislied they 
are therefore wise and workable. France 
may not be the model republic of the 
world quite yet, but France has the only 
method of constitutional amendment, 
short of the Swiss method of refer- 
endum, that is really consistent with the 
assumption that the people are sovereign. 
The Chamber of Deputies and the Sen- 
ate by concurrent resolution may at any 
time come together as a national assem- 
bly, and, as such, may to any extent re- 
vise the Constitution. This method se- 
cures ample deliberation and at the same 
time makes necessary changes compaira- 
tively easy of accomplishment. It gives 
actual expression to the reserved powers 
of the people. It is as superior to the 
American method as an American rail- 
road is superior to a chemin de fer. 

Even better, however, is the out-and- 
out democratic method of amendment by 
referendum, which most of the American 
commonwealths have adopted. It is this 
method which is receiving constantly in- 
creasing attention in English political 
discussion, and which the most influen- 
tial part of the English press is now de- 
claring to be the one possible way to 
bring the House of Lords to terms. This 
method, adopted in our Federal system, 
would make our whole political scheme 
of things self-consistent, and in practical 
working republican. 


229 
A New Syllabus 


Pius X follows the example of Pius 
IX and gathers up the new errors and 
tells the Church under his care what :t 
may not- believe. One would have 
thought that Pius IX in his “Quanta 
Cura’ of December, 1864, in which he 
gathered a Syllabus of eighty popular err- 
ors, might have included .about all that 
needed absolute prohibition, for they cov- 
ered pantheism, absolute and moderate 
rationalism, indifferentism and _latitudi- 
narianism, “such ‘pests as Socialism, 
Communism, secret societies, Bible soci- 
eties, and clerico-liberal societies,” the 
denial of temporal power, unsectarian 
public schools, the separation of Church 
and State, civil marriage, and freedom of 
worship. Pius X has, however, discov- 
ered sixty-five -other errors that have 
within these forty-three years newly come 
up out of the Pit, and have found cur- 
rency in the writings of professed Cath- 
olics, such as the Abbé Loisy, Houtin, 
Fogazzaro and a dozen other French, 
German, Italian and English scholars; 
and we fear even American Catholics 


are infected, for we have seen such hints 


in a certain semi-monthly Catholic jour- 
nal of St. Louis, which hammers the her- 
etics and the Catholic University at 
Washington at every opportunity. 

The text of the new Syllabus of Errors 
is not yet received, but we are told that 
it is devoted chiefly to the Scriptures. 
Among the errors condemned are the fol- 
lowing : 


“Divine inspiration. does not guarantee all 
and every part of the Holy Scriptures against 
error. 

“The resurrection of the Saviour is not an 
historical fact, but is purely supernatural. It 
can neither be demonstrated nor is it demon- 
trable. 

“The Roman Catholic Church becomes the 
head of all churches, not by divine ordinances, 
but by purely political circumstances. 

“The Church is the enemy of natural and 
theological sciences. 

“The Christian doctrine was first Judaic, 
then Pauline, then Hellenic, then universal. 

“The principal articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed had not the same significance to the 
primitive Christians as they have to the Chris- 
tians of the present ‘time.” 


The hopes set upon the document are 
large, and in the Curia many are coné- 
dent it will root out and banish forever 
the new views, altho, as is well known, 
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even the clergy are drinking them in 
more and more deeply. The old Sylla- 
bus is forgotten. No one ever hears a 
bishop at home or abroad refer to it. In 
fact, most Catholics know nothing about 
it. It will be the same with this one. 

It is a curious fact that for some rea- 
son or other the Congregation of Studies, 
whose prefect is Cardinal Satolli, we be- 
lieve, were not asked or consulted about 
it. And yet to this Congregation was 
committed the task of reforming the sem- 
inaries. Their friends are angry, and 
ugly comments are heard. Possibly these 
cardinals were ignored because, as every 
one knows, this Syllabus is directed in 
good part against liberal teaching in the 
seminaries themselves. So good an au- 
thority as the new “Catholic Encyclop:- 
dia,” the writers of which are mostly pro- 
fessors in seminaries, gives the current 
views of the critics on the Bible as freely 
as the traditional, and in such a case the 
new is apt to seem to have the better rea- 
son. 

We are in the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, and Pius X does not know 
it. The world has moved; science has 


advanced; new sources of history are 


available; criticism claims its conclu- 
sions. It is useless, it is ridiculous, for 
a committee of priests in Rome to tell 
thousands of men as learned and intelli- 
gent as they what they shall believe. 
This work has been done, we gather, by 
the Congregation of the Holy Office, also 
called the Congregation of Roman and 
Universal Inquisition. It is presided 
over by the Pope himself. Its object is 
“to combat heresies and false doctrines 
and to restrain heretics from injuring the 
Church.” As an Inquisition it has lost 
its physical power, but it still attempts to 
suppress men’s reason. It is likely that 
the Catholic laymen’s league of which the 
Correspondenza Romana, an _ unofficial 
organ of the Vatican, gave information 
the other day, is the last occasion for 
this condemnation. Its object is to ad- 
vocate reforms in the Church, and it is 
said to have many adherents in Germany 
and Great Britain, and it has sent a 
petition to the Pope against the recent 
pronouncements of the Index, and ask- 
ing that the Index be abolished. The 
Pope has lately approved a severe pro- 
hibition against the writers for the Italian 
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review which represents their views. 
That Pius IX and his namesake, who 
now wears the tiara, are thoroly religious 
men, worthy of the name~they have 
chosen, we do not doubt. That they are 
competent to decide on a question of 
scholarship or faith we do not believe. 
A member of the Pope’s household says 
that he hesitated to take this serious step 
until in prayer he had a vision of the 
Blessed Virgin who extended her hands 
over him in benediction and encourage- 
ment; that in obedience to her he rose 
and signed the decree. That proves him 
pious but not wise. Possibly he misin- 
terpreted the vision, and it was his hesi- 
tation which she meant to encourage. 

No Congregation of the Inquisition, no 
Pope, no Council even, can block human 
thought. That must be free to study evi- 
dence and follow wherever truth seems 
to lead. Truth is regal, pontific, above 
all rule of Church or State; and reason 
and only reason is arbiter. The pity of 
such a restraint of reason as this attempts 
is this, that a multitude of scholarly, pro- 
foundly religious and conscientio:s men, 
who love their Church and wish to be 
loyal to it, are compelled to be silent, to 
suppress their belief, to submit outward- 
ly, to satisfy themselves by ambiguous 
utterances, while waiting for the storm to 
blow over. It is an unhappy situation; 
but in their own hearts they know they 
cannot compel their reason to submit, if 
they can suppress their words. 


re) 
The Extinction of Korea 


THE scenes now being enacted in 
Seoul possess all the elements of a great 
drama, except the hero. There is pathos 
in the confidence of the Emperor that an 
appeal to the Powers assembled at The 
Hague would save his country from the 
fate to which they had long ago tacitly 
consented. There is tragedy in the 
deaths of the humble Korean patriots 
who offered a futile and belated resist- 
ance to Japanese aggression. Behind all 
the movements of the individuals there is 
essential dramatic element of fatality, 
the inevitableness of the catastrophe 
which is putting an end to its three thou- 
sand years of history. And, lastly, the 
play is enlivened by plenty of humorous 
dialog anc farcical situations. 
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It is no wonder that Japan and Korea 
have been chosen as the scene of our 
comic operas. Could any but Orientals 
go thru diplomatic dialogs like those re- 
ported from Seoul without breaking 
down and laughing? The Emperor of 
Korea asks Marquis Ito if he ought to 
abdicate. The Marquis replies that that 
is purely a matter for imperial considera- 
tion, and that he cannot, as a representa- 
tive of Japan, interfere with the internal 
affairs of Korea. The Minister of Justice 
subsequently explains to Marquis Ito 
that the Emperor has resigned, not on 
account of any outside pressure, but 
purely on his own initiative, as he had 
been contemplating doing it for the last 
ten years. The Marquis changed the sub- 
ject. The Cabinet comes to Marquis Ito 
in the dead of night begging protection, 
for the ex-Emperor has ordered, the Im- 
perial Guard to kill them. The Marquis 
answers that the ex-Emperor had re- 
quested his aid in repressing disorder, 
and so he sends Japanese troops to con- 
fine the Imperial Guard to their barracks 
and cover them with artillery. 


But this formal foolery has no signifi- 


cance or importance. Japan has pursued 
her policy of benevolent assimilation 
with more directness and swiftness than 
is usual. The process was so transparent 
that it could be watched in all its stages 
as easily as when a microbe is enveloped 


and digested by a phagocyte. Marquis 
Ito, as soon as he became Resident Gen- 
eral at Seoul, assumed the position of a 
Mayor of the Palace to a rot fainéant, or, 
to use a nearer analogy, a Shogun to a 
Mikado. Month by month the toils were 
drawn closer about the ill-fated Emperor. 
Japanese guards were placed at the gates 
of the palace, and only those whom the 
solicitous Ito regarded as proper asso- 
ciates and advisers for His Imperial 
Majesty were allowed to enter. In the 
official report of the Residency General 
it is explained how this “singular opera- 
tion” of the “purification of the court” 
was “resolutely carried out” just a year 
ago. The passage is worth reading from 
the light it throws on the situation as 
well as the quaint naivété of its wording: 

“In years preceding Korea experienced a 


series of troubles within and worries from 
without, and the anxieties of the Emperor 
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were incessant and painful. Taking advantage 
of this state of the Imperial mind, men and 
women of uncertain origin and questionable 
character, but all with stories to catch His 
Majesty’s ears, had in a considerable number 
come to find their way into royal palace, until 
the latter had become a veritable rendezvous 
of adventurers and conspirators. Divining, 
fortune-telling, and spirit-incanting found fa- 
vor there and knaves and villains plotted and 
intrigued within.the very gates of the court, in 
co-operation with the native and foreign 
schemers without. By cheating and chicanery, 
they relieved the Imperial treasury of its funds 
and in their eagerness to fill their pockets 
never stopped to think of what dangerous 
seeds of disorder and rapine they were scat- 
tering broadcast over the benighted peninsula. 
In view of this perilous trend of affairs, the 
Resident - General waited on the Emperor 
and explained to His Majesty the imperative- 
ness of henceforth enforcing strict scrutiny on 
those gaining access to the Imperial abode. In 
court circles there were no doubt some who 
at first felt alarmed at this radical turn of 
affairs; but the sterling sincerity of the Resi- 
dent-General’s solicitude becoming gradually 
better known, the force of resentment has 
since slackened, until no voice is now heard in 
open opposition.” 

It is unnecessary to say that the Cab- 
inet Ministers were as carefully chosen 
as the palace favorites, but Marquis Ito 
deemed it necessary to take precautions 
against the disturbance of the imperiai 
mind by discordant and _ ill-considered 
opinions even of his official advisers, so 
he instituted a month ago what might be 
called ministerial dress rehearsals. The 
Cabinet met on one day at the Residency- 
General and the following at the Palace. 
His Majesty had the spirit to refuse to 
meet the Cabinet under this condition, 
coming to him, as he said, with tainted 
and second-hand opinions. It is proba- 
bly this quarrel that precipitated the 
coup d'état and led to his deposition. 

He will find few sympathizers and no 
champion, It was different twelve years 
ago when the Japanese had possession of 
his capital. Then there was a mighty 
nation eager to espouse.his cause. When 
his women smuggled him out of the 
palace in the disguise of a female ser- 
vant, he took refuge in the Russian lega- 
tion where he lived for a year until the 
Japanese had retired to their own land 
baffled for a time of the fruits of their 
victorious war against China. He paid 
rent for his rooms at the legation by 
granting to his hosts the right to fell 
timber on the banks of the Yalu River, a 
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trifling concession it perhaps seemed to 
him but certain personages of importance 
in Russia appeared to want it badly. 

This was one of the pivots of the 
world’s history. Today there is no Rus- 
sian legation in Seoul and the Japanese 
are logging on the: Yalu. 

We may regret that Korea has not 
been allowed to develop its own racial 
individuality and to work out its own 
destinies. But it never has been and its 
people seem to have lost the power of 
asserting themselves. If they had been 
inspired with the spirit of the Boers they 
could at least have made themselves of 
sufficient importance to be courted as 
allies instead of being treated with con- 
tempt by the armies that overran their 
country without resistance or impedi- 
ment. The Land of the Morning Calm 
has always been a battlefield for other 
nations. Thruout its history China and 
Japan have simultaneously claimed and 
alternately exercised suzerainty over 
Korea. Seventeen hundred years ago a 
Japanese woman, the widow of a Mik- 
ado, appeared in Korea with a fleet and 
army. The King of that country sub- 
mitted without a struggle. He tied his 
hands together and suffered. Queen 
Jingu to hang her bow over the gate of 
his palace and to inscribe on it “The 
King of Korea is the dog of. Japan.” 
Ever since the Japanese have claimed the 
domination of Korea. Yi-Heui is only fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his ancestors in 
his present conduct. Marquis Ito, in a re- 
cent address to the Koreans, told them 
with remarkable frankness where their 
fault lay. He said, “you may talk all 
you please about the independence of 
Korea, but no country can be made inde- 
pendent by others if it cannot stand 
alone. One who wants independence 
must learn how to get it.” 


re) 
The Anti-Trust Law 


PuBLIC criticism of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law has been stimulated by the 
Government’s application, in its com- 
plaint against the Tobacco Trust, for re- 
ceivers who shall “wind up the business 
and affairs” of corporations capitalized at 
$230,000,000. Resort to a method of 
procedure so harmful to innocent stock- 
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holders and so depressing in its influ- 
ence upon other industrial corporations 
was suggested by the virtual failure of 
certain notable attempts in the past to 
enforce this law. 

It is a statute which could not be rig- 
idly enforced without upsetting the busi- 
ness of the country and destroying a 
considerable part of it. As interpreted 
by the court of last resort, the Sherman 
act prohibits all contracts or agreements 
in restraint of trade, even those the ef- 
tect of which is beneficial. Not only act- 
ual restraint of trade, but also the acqui- 
sition of power to restrain, is made un- 
lawful. So far as railroads are con- 
cerned, the decisions of the courts under 
this law have caused the construction of 


‘such combinations as the makers of the 


statute desired to prevent. Joint traffic 
associations and - compacts—without 
which, the Commission says, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the railways could be 
operated with due regard to the interest 
of both shipper and carrier—having 
been made unlawful, capitalists and man- 
agers sought to exercise control of traffic 
by means of consolidation resting upon 
“community of interest.” Thus the 
grouping of our railways in the hands of 
a small number of men was hastened by 
a statute aimed at monopoly. 

Those industrial combinations which 
the authors of the law had primarily in 
mind have been only slightly affected by 
it. The number of such combinations 
has greatly increased since the statute 
was enacted. Very little has been accom- 
plished in the public interest by the 
prosecution of any of them for combina- 
tion and fér monopolizing, or attempting 
to monopolize, the products of an indus- 
try. If the Government be successful its 
case in the approaching trial of its suit 
(under the Sherman act) against the 
Standard Oil Company, it is not prob- 
able that the power which those who 
control that corporation now exercise in 
the oil industry will be perceptibly dimin- 
ished. It was not proposed in the com- 
plaint against this combination that re- 
ceivers should be appointed -“‘to sell off 
the factories” and refineries to bidders 
from “independent concerns.” What the 
result of the suit against the Tobacco 
Trust will be we cannot say, but we are 
confident that a “winding up” of the 
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American Tobacco Company’s affairs 
and a sale of its factories will not be or- 
dered by the court. 

The Sherman act should be amended. 
It should not prohibit contracts or agree- 
ments in restraint of trade when the re- 
straint is reasonable and even beneficial. 
Railroads should be permitted to become 
parties to joint traffic agreements, but 
these agreements should be subject to 
inspection and approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. With respect 
to. great industrial combinations, what 
the Government needs for the protection 
of the people is not power to disintegrate, 
to tear apart, and to “wind up” the busi- 
ness of a vast consolidation, but power 
to prevent the consolidated interests from 
acting unjustly. 

Everybody knows that there are evils 
connected with the operations of some of 
these organizations. Comparatively 
weak competitors are oppressed and even 
ruined by the unjust practices of the 
greedy and unscrupulous managers of 
great Trusts. Those who are familiar 


with Trust methods of silencing compe- 
tition can testify that they are of an ex- 


asperating character. Generally, one.re- 
sult of the use of such methods is a tax 
upon the consuming public, designed to 
increase the combination’s profits. All 
this is well understood. 

In the face of repeated official expo- 
sure and of convictions in the courts 
during the last two years, the existence 
of these evils cannot be denied by hon- 
est and intelligent men. As exposure 
follows exposure, and one conviction fol- 
lows another, the American people long 


more and more earnestly for relief. 


Sometimes, being angry and impatient, 
they seek it by new statutes that are both 
futile and childish, as they are doing this 
year in Texas. 

They are determined, we think, to put 
an end to the evils if they can do it by 
their ballots and by the efforts of their 
representatives in the Legislatures and 
in Congress. It is feasible to suppress 
the evils by official regulation or super- 
vision. President Roosevelt argues 
earnestly for such regulation and has 
procured the enactment of a law by 
which provision is made for it in the case 
of railroads. He would now have the 
powers granted by this law increased, in 
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order that the supervision may surely be 
effective. Mr. Bryan, believing that 
Government ownership will be the ul- 
timate solution of the railroad problem, 
sees, as he said last week, that regulation 
must be thoroly (and unsuccessfully) 
tried “before the ‘masses will be ready to 
try a more radical remedy.” 

Is there to be a thoro testing of the 
national Government’s power to regulate 
and supervise the conduct of interstate 
railways? That is for the people to de- 
cide. Prefering regulation, as they do, 
to public ownership, they should not 
complicate the situation and injure their 
own cause by supporting unwise and ill- 
considered rate reduction bills in State 
Legislatures. Regulations of interstate 
railway traffic, affecting rates or prac- 
tices, should be the work of an honest 
and competent national commission. 
The power to regulate will not be fairly 
tested if every State Legislature is to 
take a hand, cutting rates arbitrarily and 
without that careful inquiry which the 
subject demands. 

Government ownership of great in- 
dustrial combinations as a remedy for 
unjust and evil practices is not proposed 
by more than a very small minority of 
the American people. Official regulation 
and publicity are remedies that can suc- 
cessfully be applied to compel justice in 
the conduct of these organizations, if 
the Constitution will permit. Legislation 
for such regulation should displace the 
objectionable provisions of the Sherman 
act. It will be extremely difficult to pro- 
cure repeal or modification of that law, 
but earnest effort should be made to con- 
vince the public that modification of it is 
needed. 

If Senator Knox is right, the methods 
heretofore proposed for regulation of 
great industrial corporations may find 
no warrant in the Constitution. This is 
a question which should be studied care- 
fully by competent men who are not 
moved by partisan prejudice or com- 
mitted to the advocacy of public owner- 
ship. If it shall be shown conclusively 
that under the present provisions of the 
Constitution the national Government is 
not authorized to regulate the affairs and 
conduct of these cotporations in a rea- 
sonable way, the people will probably de- 
cide that the Constitution should be 
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amended. With respect to railroads, and 
possibly in the case of great industrial 
combinations, there will eventually be a 
contest at the polls between official regu- 
lation and public ownership if the effect 
of regulation shall not be satisfactory to 
a majority of our voters. 


st 


Appreciation of One’s Town 


AN interesting story comes from a lit- 
tle Western city telling of a teacher in 
the public schools who, after thirty years 
of service, rested from her labors and 
left her life’s savings to the school fund, 
For over a generation she had exerted 
her influence in uplifting the boys and 
girls of the community, all the time prac- 
ticing small economies that she might in- 
crease the bounty that her heart prompt- 
ed and which the town has accepted with 
reverent acknowledgment. 

The fact that she gave her money to 
the public schools indicates that she loved 
her work, but the fact that she gave her 
life to the schools proves it better. The 
town can never repay to her memory 
adequate recompense for her sacrifice— 
but she does not need payment. Her 
life was full of rewards, even tho it 
closed in pain and sorrow and suffering. 
These are small things compared to the 
joy a soul finds in service. 

In another Western town, not far re- 
moved from the first, died recently a 
“character,” a bachelor who had worked 
thru the years with little recognition in 
the social world and apparently with 


small standing among the leaders of the 


community’s life. His will provided that 
$30,000, the savings of his lifetime, 
should build for the town a public library, 
his gift to the place in which he had 
humbly toiled. 

These incidents are not prodigies, nor 
are they the doings of eccentrics; they are 
types of a growing sentiment in this 
country that the town in which we live 
deserves from us some return for the joy 
it bestows year after year upon us. The 
East, with its long-established families, 
its possession of entailed wealth, has 
known this secret for decades ; the South, 
rich in tradition and prestige, realizes it; 
the West is just coming into the satisfac- 
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‘tion of fulfillment of the duty toward 


one’s neighbors. 

A town of tenants and of landlords is a 
misnomer and a failure; a town of home- 
owners is one great family, in which each 
owes to the other something ‘of courtesy 
and of return for benefits received. It is 
doubtful if the dweller on city boulevards 
realizes the sentiment.that animates the 
resident of the country town. The mu- 
tual dependence, the community helpful- 
ness, the thoro understanding of the 
business and social status of one’s neigh- 
bors, all these tend toward a sentiment of 
respect and admiration for the town that 
finds expression in reciprocal deeds of 
usefulness. 

After all, our attitude toward our 
neighbors depends upon the view with 
which we consider the community as a 
whole. If it be to our mind merely a 
place in which to make money, an oppor- 
tunity to reap financial benefits because 
people must pay us tribute, a narrow and 
unsympathetic picture is certain to pre- 
sent itself,and the result is the unloved 
citizen who squeezes his neighbors’ 
purses and blights their lives that he may 
thrive. If the viewpoint be one of mu- 
tuality, if the town be looked upon as 
one great family in which the uplift of 
all means the advantage of each member 
of the community, if a spirit of helpful- 
ness be abroad, if good cheer and cour- 
tesy reign, there is radiated from the 
town a wholesome, generous kindliness 
that makes it what the Westerner terms, 
“a good town to live in.” The difference 
between a town good to “live in” and one 
good merely for busjness purposes 
should need no discussion; the difference 
ought to be patent to the most casual ob- 
server. Living is one thing and business 
another of so different caliber that there 
is no comparison between them. The 
town that goes in for business alone 
makes the same mistake as the individual 
who pursues his life under the false im- 
pression that there is nothing higher to- 
ward which he should aspire than a bank 
account; the town that goes in for mu- 
tual interest, that tries to inculcate a 
spirit of good cheer and frowns on bick- 
erings and bad feeling among neighbors, 
is on the road toward good living and is 
in a position to invite population on the 
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best ground of all—that it is “a good 
place to live in.” 

We owe a great deal to our town, to 
our neighbors. From our surroundings 
comes the joy of living, and the greater 
our return of goodwill the greater shall 
be our reward. 

od 


When a Trust Is Not a Trust 


In this country we apply the oppro- 
brious epithet “trust” to almost anything 
that we are afraid of or don’t like. It 
is too promiscuous to be libelous. But 
in England it is different. Last fall the 
soapmakers of Great Britain formed a 
combination for the purpose of checking 
competition and curtailing advertising 
expenses. These aims being contrary to 
the interests, certainly of the newspapers 
and presumably of the public, the former 
aroused the latter to an attack by means 
of the boycott. The “non-trust” soaps 
were given free and extensive advertis- 
ing. People declined to buy the favorite 
brands that they and their ancestors had 
used fer a century, and refused even to 
enter the shops where they were sold. 
As a result of this vigorous action the 


soapmakers promptly repented of their 
incursion into what is known across the 


water as “American finance.” Regret- 
ting that their benevolent aims had been 
so misinterpreted, they dissolved what- 
ever combination or mutual agreement 
they had. 

But the yellow journals crowed too 
soon over their victorious defense of the 
rights of the people. William Hesketh 
Lever, who makes Sunlight Soap and at- 
tempted to make the combine, had a rep- 
utation of value to himself, being the 
Liberal Member of Parliament for the 
Wyrrol Division of Cheshire. He 
brought suit for libel against the Harms- 
worth papers, the London Daily Mail 
and Evening News, which had charged 
Lever Bros. with establishing a trust and 
also cutting down on the weight of their 
bars of soap. The Levers produced evi- 
dence in court that their sales had fallen 
off $200,000 the first week after the 
Harmsworth attack, and that they had 
lost a million dollars in consequence of 
the reduction of their sales and the value 
of their stock. The defendants put in a 
plea of justification, but after two days 
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agreed to withdraw their charges and 
pay $250,000 damages and the costs 
rather than await the verdict of the 
court. If all the newspapers in this 
country had to pay $250,000 whenever 
time they accused a business corporation 
of forming a trust or of fraud, without 
being able to prove it, some of them 
would in time be driven into bankruptcy. 


a 
Educational Aspirations 


One who wishes to keep informed of 
the aspirations for better educational and 
religious conditions in the South should 
not overlook the successive numbers of 
The South Atlantic Quarterly, published 
at Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 
Trinity College is under the control of 
the Southern Methodist Church, as is 
Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, 
Tenn. ; and of all institutions wholly un- 
der white Southern control none are do- 
ing more for right feeling, mutual un- 
derstanding and progress in every right 
direction. Such men as Chancellor 
Kirkland and Professor Gillett at Van- 
derbilt and President Kilgo and Pro- 
fessor Mims at Trinity are a force for 
generous right thinking not to be over- 
looked. 

In the July number of The South At- 
lantic Quarterly President Kirkland dis- 
cusses the Southern college. He tells a 
sad story, but a well known one, of its 
present inefficiency and indicates what is 
being done to create a higher standard. 

A multitude of Southern colleges have 
the ambitious name, but are no more 
than passable high schools. In any well 
co-ordinated system of education there 
must be a sharp distinction between the 
secondary school (high school) and the 
college. But no such distinction has ex- 
isted in the South. The larger part of 
the high - school work, says Chancellor 
Kirkland, has for forty years been done 
by “illegitimate institutions,” not calling 
themselves high schools at all: 

“This work is done today by normal -col- 
leges of every grade and description, by a 
whole host of colleges and seminaries for 
young women, by preparatory classes in col- 
leges and _ universities and _ technological 
schools, and, finally, by college classes them- 
selves in the same institutions.” 

The States, he says, need to reorgan- 
ize their system. State normal schools 
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ought to require two years in the high 
school for admission. Schools of tech- 
nology are teaching the elements of 
grammar and arithmetic to the neglect 
of agriculture and engineering. For ex- 
ample, an agricultural and mechanical 
college in the South, which has the Mor- 
rill fund, has more than 700 students, of 
which about 600 are doing high - school 
work. A certain State university takes 
pupils even from the eighth grade of the 
grammar school, and if such students 
were excluded the enrollment would 
shrink from 400 to 100. 

The Carnegie Foundation calls that in- 
stitution a college whose requirements 
for admission are expressed by 14 units, 
each unit representing a year of high- 
school work above the eighth grade, 
with five daily recitations a week for a 
year. That rule would .exclude pretty 
nearly every college in the South. In- 
stead of 14 units, one of the best col- 
leges in its section, aided by the Rocke- 
feller General Board of Education, re- 
quires but 54 for admission, altho Latin 
must be added for a degree, which 
brings the requirement up to 8}. But 


another institution requires only 54 units 
and on that basis gives any degree with- 


out either Latin or Greek. These are 
not low-grade institutions, and there are 
others much worse. Even the best in- 
stitutions need to stiffen their require- 
ments for admission. Thirteen years ago 
there was organized an association of 
Southern colleges pledged to have no 
preparatory department, to require writ- 
ten examinations and entrance examina- 
tions for all candidates for degrees cov- 
ering 10} units of high-school work. 
At that time there were only six insti- 
tutions in the South willing to enter into 
this agreement. Twelve others have 
joined since, but not all of them adhere 
strictly to the agreement. There are 
whole States in which no college or uni- 
versity reaches this rank. 

These are the better institutions; but 
for every one of them there are half a 
dozen of a lower grade, called colleges 
or universities, and giving worthless de- 
grees, deceiving their pupils and the pub- 
lic.. Says President Kirkland: 

“It is a crime to sell or give away educa- 
tional degrees without any attempt to main- 
tain honest standards, Any group of persons 
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so desiring, in almost any State, without .an 
acre of land or a building or a dollar’s worth 
of property, can secure a charter authorizing 
them to confer all literary and professional 
degrees. Over and over again have 1 
come in contact with lives that have been 
marred and almost ruined by the work of 
such institutions.” 

The South is now rich enough to re~ 
quire and provide, at least in its State 
universities, a standard of admission 
which shall equal the requirements in 
reputable Northern colleges. But this 
involves a vast improvement in the high 
schools. Raise the college standard, and 
that will compel the high schools to fol- 
low. Very few are the high schools in 
the South that could supply the 14-unit 
standard. We doubt if one such can 
be found, altho there are those which 


‘claim to give a four years’ course for 


white youth. 

Charleston, S. C., is an example of an 
ambitious and prosperous Southern city 
which begins to recognize, at least, the 
low standard of its public school system. 
We take from our able contemporary, 
The News and Courier, an account of - 
its schools as given by Principal Tate, of 
the Memminger Normal School. He 
says Charleston pays less per capita for 
educating its children than any other 
city of its size in the country. Less than 
Io per cent. of the cost of city govern- 
ment goes to education. No other city 


-of its size pays more for police than for 


schools. The average salary of teachers 
is just about that of the street-sweepers. 
The cost per pupil for schools in Charles- 
ton is $13.33% ; in New Orleans it is $27 ; 
in Atlanta, $22; in Nashville, $21; in 
Richmond, $20; in Birmingham, $109. 
These are all very low figures, and the 
leading journal of the State calls for an 
advance. Will the citizens tax them- 
selves? It is cheaper to educate the chil- 
dren than to pay the police. 


a 


Veisnaaidie If Venezuela stands stub- 
Refusal bornly_ by her announced 
determination not to pay 

The Hague tribunal’s award, which con- 
demned her to pay $2,000,000 to her Bel- 
gian creditors, it will be a very serious 
matter for her. There has as yet no in- 
ternational way been found to compel a 
derelict nation to submit to an award oi 
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The Hague to which it has accepted 
reference, but a way will be found in 
any such case. The fact is that it had 
not occurred to any one that any nation 
would or could do so ungentlemanly a 
thing as to decline to keep its promise 
and falsify its word. But it seems there 
is one such freebooter nation, and the 
nations of the world will find some more 
effective way than even the boycott to 
bring it to its senses. The Belgian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs says the Govern- 
ment will spare no effort to protect Bel- 
gium’s interests; and whatever drastic 
measures it may decide upon no other na- 
tion will object, so long as the occupa- 
tion of Venezuelan territory does not im- 
pinge on the Monroe Doctrine. But we 
presume that Belgium will first ask the 
United States, as a sort of responsible 
protecting Power, to put pressure on 
Venezuela to pay its debts; and it may, 
if she refuses, be necessary for us to take 
possession of the ports and collect the 
revenue until the debt is paid. We must 
not fail to understand the duties correla- 
tive with the Monroe Doctrine. If we 


tell other nations not to take possession 


of the territory of American countries, 
we must see to it that they observe inter- 
national obligations. Fortunately there 
are only one or two such dubious coun- 
tries, and it may be well to ask Mexico 
or Argentina to join us in the unpleasant 
duty. 


a 


Reteming on _the _imprisonment of 
Sanity ~ 2% Francisco’s Mayor, and 
the appointment of an honest 

man to take his place, and ‘the absolute 
overthrow of the vile element that has 
ruled the city and made its name odious, 
has come the return of sanity on the Jap- 
anese question. The Merchants’ Ex- 
change of San Francisco has announced 
that it does not favor any immigration 
law that will discriminate against the 
Japanese, or permit them to be treated 
any differently from the people of any 
other country. They wish no barriers to 
friendly trade relations between the two 
countries. This looks as if the fear of 
the tyrannous hoodlum element were past 
away, which is sincerely to be hoped. It 
is not the decent and substantial citizens 
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of San Francisco that have made the 
trouble, or have fostered the attack on 
Japanese and Chinese which has so af- 
fected Congress and created our anti- 
Mongolian legislation. It is a shame 
that a Chinese or a Japanese should not 
be allowed to land and become a citizen 
as well as a German or an Englishman. 
The ground of the attack has really been 
that the lowest element of the population 
wanted a monopoly of certain forms of 
labor, and wished no competition, and 
that when there was a scarcity of labor. 
The return of sanity on this matter is 
aided by the report of conditions in 
Hawaii, where the Orientals, Japanese 
and Chinese are freely admitted and 
form half the population. Governor 
Carter says that there is no anti-Japanese 
feeling in Hawaii. He adds: 
“Twenty-five per cent. of the children in the 
Territorial schools are Japanese, studying side 
by side with the whites, and there has never 
been even an intimation of a demonstration. 
1 regard the Japanese as desirable.” 
That is as might be expected under civil- 
ized conditions. Children are by nature 
democratic, and have to be taught race 
hatred. Governor Carter said this at 
Seattle, and we may imagine that the 
possibility that Japanese trade will be di- 
verted from San Francisco to Seattle 
may have helped the conscience of the 
San Francisco Merchants’ Exchange. It 
will not be for the interest of Seattle 
commerce to imitate San Francisco, and 
California will-not be pleased to see the 
Pacific trade moving northward. 


ed 


The Elks, who, we understand, are 
a social and incidentally benevolent or- 
ganization like the Masons, had a cost- 
ly celebration and parade in Philadelphia 
on one of the hottest days last week, 
when two or three thousand spectators 
and paraders collapsed with the heat, and 
scores died of sunstroke. The scene was 
like a battle, as the hospitals were 
swamped, and the victims were laid in 
rows on the grass. Nothing like it was 
ever seen here. Very likely the hysteria 
of a crowd-madness had something to do 
with it, but it seems strange that such a 
parade should be arranged for the sever- 
est heat of July. And it is provided that 
the next parade shall be at the same date 
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in Texas. One good thing may be said 
for the Elks: they have voted to give up 
the elk’s tooth as their badge, for the elks 
were being exterminated thru the coun- 
try, like the buffalo. 


as 


The invitation of the Meadville Theo- 
logical Seminary (Unitarian) to Prof. 
Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., to take 
the Old Testament chair, which he ac- 
cepts, is in the line of a more scientific 
rather than dogmatic view of theological 
studies, and reminds one of the fact that 
others than Unitarians are now profess- 
ors in the Harvard Divinity School. 
Professor Smith was one of the two mar- 
tyrs of the Briggs controversy, having 
then been suspended from the ministry 
by the General Assembly, when he joined 
the Congregationalists and was for a 
time professor in Amherst College. He 
is the author of several scholarly works 
of much value. It is distinctly under- 


stood that in going to Meadville Pro- 
fessor Smith is not expected to change 
his present ecclesiastical relations. 


as 


The separation of Church and State 
in Europe moves steadily on, since the 
bitter conflict which achieved its success 
in France. The Canton of Geneva has 
decreed it by a vote of 63 to 23, almost 
three to one. The Catholic members of 
the Grand Council voted for it, after first 
setting themselves right by declaring that 
they would have preferred a law which 
gave subventions equally to all churches, 
but in default of that favored a law that 
equally gave aid to none. In Spain and 
Italy the question is before the public and 
the parliaments, and in England the Non- 
Conformists are angry because no bill 
has been proposed by the Liberal Govern- 
ment for the disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales. 


The president of the Richmond, Va., 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. James R. 
Gordon, must himself obey the Jim Crow 
law, or the law cannot be enforced at all. 
He does not like it that he was not al- 
lowed to ride in a negro car and smoke 
where he wanted to, and he appeals from 
his fine of $10. It is really too brazen to 
say that a black man must obey the law, 
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but a white man need not. It is a step 
toward fairness when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has decided that cars 
for negroes must have every accommoda- 
tion that cars for whites have, down to 
towels and washbowls, even altho it can- 
not invalidate the foolish law. : 


& 


If a man does you or any of your fam- 
ily a social wrong, shoot him, kill him-—— 
that is the “unwritten law” which Gov- 
ernor Vardaman, of Mississippi, sworn 
to maintain the written laws of his State, 
has just pronounced emphatically in the 
case of the pardon of a woman who had 
shot her physician. She was condemned 
by judge and jury, but the Governor par- 
doned her without waiting for her to be 
taken to jail, saying of the “unwritten 
law”: “I believe it should prevail in this 
State.” That is lawlessness, which is 
barbarism, anarchy. 


& 


The dean in charge of the administra- 
tion of a New England college writes us: 

I am not sure that I ever read an editorial 
utterance so frankly and clearly expressing my 
own sentiments upon college life and who 
should live it, as does “After the Commence- 
ments” in The Independent of July 18, which I 
have just opened. 
We are not glad that so competent an ob- 
server finds that our description of cur- 
rent evils was so nearly correct. 


J 


It is a very serious matter for the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina to attempt to 
resist by force the courts of the United 
States. He had better think what nulli- 
fication would mean. In such a case as 
this it would be safe to allow an appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court from 
the Circuit Court, for there must be no 
clash between the Nation and a State. 
That does not pay. It has been tried. 


Js 


The Georgia Legislature has one 
negro member. His seat was contested 
by a white man, but the negro was given 
the seat for the excellent reason that he 
was legally elected, and the evidence 
proved it. We thank the Georgia corre- 
spondents who have called our’ attention 
to a creditable fact, which we are glad 
to record. 





TABLE SHOWING FLUCTUATIONS OF LOSSES IN TEN FIRE COMPANIES (SELECTED 
AT RANDOM) FROM 1897 TO 1906. 
The Chicago fire of 1871 and the Boston fire of 1872 are included for comparison. Based on the Argus 
insurance chart. 
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-Fiscal Year’s Foreign Trade 


ALL previous records were broken by 
the foreign trade of the United States in 
the fiscal year ending with the month of 
June. When comparisons with the fig- 
ures of the preceding year are made, the 
new totals show an increase of nearly 
$207,000,000 in imports and of almost 
$137,000,000 in exports. The sum of our 
exports and imports has now risen to 
$3,315,252,116, against $2,970,426,946 in 
1906, and only $1,815,000,000 ten years 


ago. How our trade with foreign nations . 


has expanded is shown by the following 


Excess of 

Imports. exports. 

880,851,024 $1,434,401,092 $446,449,937 
1,743,864,500 1,226,562,446 517,302,054 

PP ade PS 1,518,561,666 1,117,513,071 401,048,595 
1,460,827,271 991,087,371 469,739,900 
1,420,141,579 1,025,719,237 394,422,422 

o: eeeees 1,381,719,401 903,320,948 478,398,453 
Sain a 1,487,764,991 
cM a 1,394,483,082 
span émiane 1,227,023,302 
ates eder 1,231,482,330 
ntosvess 1,050,993,556 
882,606,938 
807,538,165 


823,172,165 
849,941,184 
697,148,489 
616,049,654 
764,730,412 
779,724,674 
731,969,965 
Some reference to the movement of 
gold and silver should be made. Imports 
of gold exceeded exports by $63,000,000, 
the excess having been a little larger than 
in 1906. In the case of silver, on the 
other hand, there was an export excess 
of $13,820,000, but this was less than that 
of any other year since 1892, the export 
excess in each of the five years ending 
with 1906 having been about $21,000,000. 
Analysis of the tables of imports shows 
that the growth has been due largely to 
the purchase of manufacturers’ materials. 
The increase of crude materials has been 
from $200,000,000 in 1899 to about $485,- 
000,000 in the past year, and (during the 
same period) that of manufactured arti- 
cles, for further use in manufacturing, 
from $92,000,000 to $275,000,000. In 
the same eight years our exports of man- 
ufactures ready for consumption have 
grown from $263,000,000 to $470,000,- 
ooo, and our exports of crude materials 
of manufacture from $278,000,000 to 
$600,000,000. 
' Agricultural products exported last 
year amounted to $951,634,660, the 
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664,592,826 
544,451,898 
29,874,813 
15,432,67 
286,263,144 
102,882,264 
75,568,200 


largest total ever reported, cotton ($481,- 
000,000) having been the most important 
item. The value of cotton exported in 
1906 was $400,427,000, which was con- 
siderably in excess of the total for any 
previous year. An increase of $80,000,000 
in cotton and $34,000,000 in wheat (and 
flour) was met in part by the following 
decreases: Corn, $18,000,300 ;'oats, $14,- 
000,000 ; barley, $4,000,000; cattle, hogs 
and sheep, $7,000,000; meat and dairy 
products, $10,000,000. But the net in- 
crease of the total was $61,000,000. 


] 


....For the two years ending with 
May, the New York stock transfer tax 
yielded $12,064,471, of which about $10,- 
500,000 was derived from transactions 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
When the law was enacted, it was esti- 
mated that the tax would yield about 
$4,000,000 a year. 


....June’s output of pig iron was 
2,231,575 tons, May’s having been 2,295,- 
505. The output for the first half of 
the year has been about 13,500,090 tons. 
In the entire year of 1906 the product 
was 25,307,191 tons. Since January Ist 
ten new blast furnaces, having a capacity 
of 1,340,000 tons per annum, have come 
into operation, and twenty-six more are 
now being built. 


.... Massachusetts has a new direct in- 
heritance tax law, supplementing former 
legislation taxing collateral inheritances 
only. The tax on collateral inheritances 
above $1,000 (charitable, religious and 
educational institutions excepted) is 5 per 
cent. Under the new law, direct inheri- 
tances by father, mother, husband, wife, 
and lineal descendants up to $10,000, are 
exempt. Above that sum the tax is 
graduated from I to 5 per cent., the larg- 
est rate applying above $250,000. In- 
heritances by brother, sister, nephew or 
niece are exempt up to $1,000, and above 
that sum are graduated from 3 to 5 per 
cent., those exceeding $100,000 coming 
under the latter rate. It is thought that 
the new law will yield an annual revenue 
of $1,500,000. 
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GREENWICH, “on the Sound” 
CONNECTICUT 


A new hotel in the OPEN COUNTRY, two 
miles from railroad and village. Onan elevation 
of two hundred feet above Long Island Sound. 

Every room with private bath. 

Automobile Bus meets all express trains. 


J. F. MacGOWAN, Manager 


THE AUTO CAR 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


Make the Highest Powered 
Limousines in the Market 


6-Cy1., 60-H.-P., Seating 7 to 10 people. 
Elegant, Luxurious. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Trucks, Omnibuses and Sight- 
Seeing Cars—éasoline and Electric 


ADDRESS 


THE AUTO CAR EQUIPMENT CO. 


67 Edward Street, Buffalo, New York 

















Going Abroad 


join the 


IDEAL LATE 
SUMMER TOUR 


(AUGUST 24-NOVEMBER 11) 


personally conducted by 


Werner & Co. 


407-409 Broadway, New York 


Officials of European Railroads, which 
insures unsurpassed facilities. 


PARTY LIMITED TO 12 
Full information and itinerary upon request 


(1908 Spring Party leaves latter part of April.) 








——- 
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1860 47th Year 


HOME LIFE . 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


ASSETS - - $19,009,550.82 
LIABILITIES, $17,925,901.84 
(Including Dividend-Endowment Fund) 

Dividend-Endowment Fund, 
(Deferred Dividends) - 
- - = $1,621,413.00 
- ° 1,083,648.98 
86,1 13,559.00 


Net Surplus, 
Insurance in Force - - 


‘Mr. Hughes failed to bring out a single — 


questionable transaction " 
New York Sun, 12-12-05. 


THE YEAR 1906 SHOWS LARGEST GAIN 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE IN 
COMPANY’S HISTORY 
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WILSON’S ROLLING PARTITIONS 


.. A. marvellous convenience ‘and the most effective 
pag do large rooms in Churches and School 


rooms, and vice versa; oo onghee 
‘oe al antads sound proof and air ti 


a) eee 


rated and lasting. Made also with 
ope Fitted to new and old buildings. Used in over 


oa and Public Buildings. 
for free pamphlet. 


Mention 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 


JAS. G. WILSON MPG. CO., 34 5 West 29th St.. New York 





READING NOTICES 
THE KAHN SYSTEM 


There has been a marked development in reinforced 
concrete building during the past few years. This new 
process ‘has been carefully studied by Julius Kahn, who 
has inaugurated the Kahn System, which embodies the 
spirit of modern scientific, commercial and industrial ac- 
tivity and represents modern organization grappling with 
modern ueeds. 


This system is applied to factories, office buildings, 
warehouses, ceulddanea, public buildings, bridges, via- 
ducts, and ever form of construction, scattered from 
coast to coast of the United States and Canada, and in 
most of the principal countries the world around. While 
the Kahn System is based primarily on the use of rein- 
forced concrete its broad spirit is shown in its practice. 
Each problem is decided on its individual requirements. 
In every instance the mest economical metho and ma 
terial, from the standpoint of utility, is employed. Where 
structural steel is cheapest, structural steel is used; where 
brick is cheapest, brick is used; where reinforced con- 
crete is cheapest, reinforced concrete is used, the deciding 
factor being always the best results to meet the require- 
ments of the particular case. 

By the Kahn System construction work of any magni- 
tude is handled complete from start to finish within the 
shortest possible time limit. The Kahn System is planned 
to relieve owners from all care and trouble and co-ope- 
rates fully with architects and contractors in the execu- 
tion of work. They manufacture all their own rein- 
forced material, including the patented Kahn Trussed 
Bar, Kahn Rib Metal, Cup-Bar, and Kahn Metal Lath. 

Very interesting experiments have been made with 
these new trussed bars and it is surprising to see the 
enormous weight sustained under the most unfavorable 
conditions. Every building built by the Kahn System is 
fire-proof and really becomes str ann with age. 
Many factory buildings of reinforced concrete are now in 
course of construction and reinforced concrete is also 
used extensively in the construction of dwellings. For 
further information regarding this subject, address 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company, 46 Congress Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


A GOOD RESULT 

Under the operation of the new Pure Food Laws, bak- 
ing pencere 3 now generally bear on the labels a statement 
e ingredients. This is of utmost a a because 
of the harmful ingredients used in man 
Royal Baking Powder is krfown to to be or only baking 
powder made of Royal Grape Cream of Tartar, and this 

no doubt explains its —, increased sale here. 


ousekeepers 9 of the pro- 
tection which the lane afford, and m= all the 


reading matter on the back of the label I before adopting 
“en for use in - J home. 


place o of the words Cream of Tartar the 
words “alum,” “aluminum” ap- 


pear among the ingredient 
avoid baking powders con 








DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. Co., cou- 
pon No. Il, 4 per cent., payable August 1, 
1907. 

Empire City Fire Ins. Co., semi-annual 3% 
per cent., payable on demand. 

Lord & Taylor, quarterly, 2 per cent., pay- 
able August I, 1907. 





Send Us Your 
Back Numbers 


Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 
ence and an expositor of the under- 
lying currents of our national life, 
The Independent is well worth pre- 
serving. We began with 1904 to 
divide the fifty-two issues of the 
year into two volumes, separately 
and completely indexed. 


If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for 
six months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, 
charges paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues 
(without the advertising pages), attractively bound with 
marbled board sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York 








he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 


Assets, over $6,000,0: 0 
Capital Stock, $338,400 
236,500 


EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER Surplus, . . 


5 cent. et and First Mortgages m Real Estate; nearl —— sold during over thirty 
“sid business without loss or delay to investors. Sead for information. ie 
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THE 


WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 


OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
PAID UP CAPITAL - $250,000.00 





Offers at Par and Accrued Interest, Payable 
on Demand. 


5% SERIES ‘D’’ 


LAND CREDIT BONDS 


DENOMINATIONS: $50, $100, $200, 
$250, $300, $500, oo $2,500, 
$5,000 and $10,000. 


These bonds, plus accrued interest, will. be 
cashed at any time upon presentation. 

The business of this company was established 
in 1889. Since that time up to December 3, 1906, 
it has ee $50447.135- 14 in Farm Loans. No 
investor ever lost a dollar, or acquired a foot of 
land in foreclosure. 


THE WINNE MORTGAGE CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














Health and Wealth 
in San Diego, California 


Now the future of this rapidly 
growing city is assured. 

Splendid opportunity for Conserv- 
ative Investments. 

Ideal Homes. 


J. A. @ J. C. RICE, 1410 D St. 

















THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 
Coupons No. 11, due August ist, 1907, from The Atchi- 
800, ‘opeka and ‘Santa Fe Railwa Compan FOUR PER 
CENT. SERIAL DEBENTURE BONDS will be paid on 
and after August ist, 1907, upon presentation at the office 
of the Company, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 
W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, July 16th, 1907. 








EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
95 WILLIAM ST. 
98TH DIVIDEND. 
July 3d, 1907. 
The directors have this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 8%%, payable on demand. 
ERNEST L. ALLEN, Secretary. 





Ice Cream. 


made with 


Grape-Nuts 


to giveit arich, creamy, 
brown color, supplies a 
new flavour that is fas- 
cinating and there is 
the food value also. 
Try it for your party! 


‘* There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Oo., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. 8. A. 

















The Board of Directors of LORD & TAYLOR have this 
day declared a quarterly dividend of Two per cent. (2%) 
on the Common Stock of this Corporation, payable August 
ist, 1907. 

The transfer books will be closed from July 26th to 
August Ist, inclusive. 

E. E. TITUS, Treasurer. 


New York, July 18th, 1907. 





INSURANCE 





The artist who painted a lifelike portrait in less than 
one day and charged $10,000 for so doing rightfully 
claimed that part of the compensation belonged to him fo: 
knowing how to do his work so quickly. The Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company is quite as expert in 
its knowledge of the life insurance business as the artist 
whose case has just been cited, but it has constantly 
worked toward the cheapening of the price of insurance 
offered without in any way jeopardizing the security. The 
company recently declared a cash dividend estimated at 
nearly $1,000,000, and this was over and above any and all 
obligations, expressed or implied, in the policies. Rich 
men are frequently heavy insurers. Poor men may 
well take a leaf out of the book of the captains of m- 
dustry, who, while they live, secure hostages to fortune 
that spring full grown into being, after the fashion of the 
mythical Minerva, when they die. Insurance cannot 
bring back the loved one who goes the way of all the 
earth, but it smoothes the hard struggle that begins when 
the bread winner goes and belongs #3 s matter of right 
to the widow end the children, 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $3,819,715 19 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, an 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 


Cc, W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. — It especially provides for practical 
wants. , 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P.MUNN,M.D. - _ President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE : 


JAMES RB. PLUM 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 


WM. H. PORTER 


Good men, whether experienced in life insurance 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 

ny for a limited territory if desired, and secure 
‘or themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office 277 Broadway, New York City 





Examine the 


COMPLETE 
PROTECTION POLICY 


issued only by the 


AETNA LIFE INS. CO, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Covers all Hazards, including 
TOTAL and PERMANENT 
DISABILITY 








OBTAINABLE. 
($8,428,734) 
TECTING 





THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THt 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 

ITS NET SURPLUS 
EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
AMERICAN 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


POLICY- 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Continental Buliding. 
48 Cedar Street, New York 


Western Department 
280 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















